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HOW FIRE AGENCY 
BODIES TREAT 
PROMPT PAYMENTS 


Most State Associations Have Matter 
Under Consideration, But Have 
Delayed Action 








ADMIT SERIOUS SITUATION 





Special Committee Has Matter in 
Charge in St. Louis; Exception 
in Arkansas 





The Eastern Underwriter has written 
to a number of state associations of 
jysurance agents, asking what these 
organizations have done to stimulate 
prompt payment of premiums. The re- 
plies illustrate that the matter is hav- 
ing attention in a number of states. 
Some of the answers follow: 

As Seen in Massachusetts 

Fred A. Norton, secretary-treasurer 
of the Massachusetts Association of 
Insurance Agents: 

Our association has considered the 
natter of prompt payment of premiums 
mt have been unable to come to any 
iefinite conclusion. 

There are a few places in Massachu- 
setts which are strongly organized for 
the collection of premiums. 

It is the writer’s personal opinion 
that the matter of slow payment is 
the fault of each individual agent 
which has been brought on during a 
lng period of years through careless- 
ness but principally as a matter of 
competition. 

The agent who gives the longest 
wedit is apt to keep or get the busi- 
tess. This is not good practice and 
I sincerely hope that the matter of 
jrompt payment of premiums will soon 
ke insisted upon by both agents and 
companies. 

The insurance business is a good 
business to be in’ and a man with a 
large premium income can be reason- 
tly happy but the joy is taken out 
of the happiness by the continual fight 
in collecting the outstanding accounts. 

I sincerely hope that the time will 
fon come when we can collect our 
emiums within thirty days and be 
tle to send a check for the balance 
tie on our monthly accounts as ren- 
dered to the companies. 

Walter H. Robinson, secretary, 
Rhode Island Association of Insurance 
Agents, advises that the question of 
ompt payment of premiums come 
) for discussion at the annual meet- 
ig, December 15. | 


From New Jersey President 


Arthur W. Hicks, president, New Jer- 
y Association of Underwriters: 


(Continued on page 25) 





























First British -Inswrance Office Established in United States A. D. 1804 


-PHEENIX~ 


ASSURANCE COMPANY LT© OF LONDON 


(ESTABLISHED 1782) 


A Corporation which has stood the test of time! 
139 YEARS. of successful business operation. World- 
wide interests. Absolute security. Excellent service 
and facilities. 


UNITED STATES HEAD OFFICE 
100 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


PERCIVAL BERESFORD, U. S. Manager 
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Merry Christmas 


COMMERCIAL UNION 
ASSURANCE CO., LTD. 


Hayy Nem Year 
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1867 1921 


THE 


EQUITABLE LIFE OF IOWA 


“Results of 1920 


$254,538,407.00 of Insurance in Force 
$ 62,399,248.00 New Business in 1920 (paid for) 





Sixty-nine per cent of ali business 
written since organization still in force. 





For information address: Home Office, Des Moines 








INSURED SAVINGS 
TOPIC OF DEBATE 
IN ASTOR LOBBIES 


Some Insurance Company Presidents 
Voice Violent Opposition in Talks 
With This Paper 








EQUITABLE NOT TO PUSH IDEA 


Opinion of E. A. Woods Who Originat- 
ed Scheme; Several Plans Are 
Described 





In the lobby of the Hotel Astor on 
Friday, where the presidents of many 
life insurance companies were gathered, 
the subject of savings bank insurance 
was widely discussed. Some of the 
life insurance presidents expressed vio- 
lent opposition to this form of insur- 
ance covering and there is no doubt 
that among life underwriters’ associa- 
tions throughout the country and in 
many executive offices this savings 
bank proposition is deeply resented. 
However, it has been by no means with- 
out friends and some companies are 
not antagonistic to it. One of the 
latter group is the Travelers. Another 
is the Lincoln National. 

Among those at the Astor was Ed- 
ward A. Woods, of Pittsburgh, former 
president of the National Association 
of Life Underwriters and the man who 
originated the idea. Mr. Woods started 
this with the Peoples Savings & Trust 
of Pittsburgh. Mr. Woods told The 
Eastern Underwriter that the wide- 
spread discussion of this insurance will 
not do the business any harm. He 
admitted the - proposition hat’ been 


abused in some cities and he could 
easily see why there were objections 
to some phases of it, but at the same 
time he felt that it could be done in 
a way that would remove legitimate 
criticism. 

Bank Buys Insurance, Says Woods 

In the scheme originated by Mr. 
Woods the bank becomes the buyer, 
not the seller of life insurance, in a 
way which connects the bank and insur- 
ance company in a formulated thrift 
plan, he said. The banks, he contin- 
ued, by fire insurance protect mort- 
gages. Casualty and other types of 
insurance are used for the same pur- 
pose, so why not by life insurance? 
He does not see why they should not 
be permitted to do this to protect their 
accounts. He thought that many people 
covered by insured savings would not 
otherwise be covered by insurance. Ag 
far as the Peoples Savings & Trust is 
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“IN ALL THE LAND OF 
EGYPT THERE WAS BREAD” 





SEVEN YEARS OF BOUNTIFUL 
HARVESTS FURNISHED JOSEPH’S 
INSURANCE FUND AGAINST THE 
YEARS OF FAMINE vv vvvvv 


PHARAOH’S HOOVER JET AN EX- 
AMPLE FOR THE WORLD TO FOL- 


LOW vvvvvvVvVVVVVVVV 


THESE ARE THE DAYS WHEN THE 
SAVED DOLLARS OF PROSPERITY 
PUT IN PRUDENTIAL POLICIES 
MAKE A STRONG FORTRESS AGAINST 
POSSIBLE FAMINE AND MISFORTUNE 





TAKE A HINT FROM JOSEPH 





Joseph's Provision of Oil and Wine in Jars Stored Underground 


2 1te WIC Joseph's Prosperity Storehouses Protected the People Against Death by Famine and Starvation 
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mse 


HAS THE ™ 
STRENGTH OF’ 
CIBRALTAR 


The Prudential Insurance Company of America 
Incorporated under the laws of the State of New Jersey 


FORREST F. DRYDEN, President 


HOME OFFICE, NEWARK, N. J. 
Founded by JOHN F. DRYDEN, Pioneer of Industrial Insurance in America 
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gneerned, he quoted the following 


res: policyholders for the year, 
3000; mortality, low; total death losses, 
7, rejections, 61-3%; lapses, 128. 
Objections to Plan Boiled Down 
The presidents of life insurance 
wmpanies who are antagonistic to the 
gvings bank plan summed up their 
jections for The Eastern Under- 
writer as follows: 

1. It puts the savings bank in com- 
tition with the life insurance agent. 
9, Insurance companies seldom fail: 
hanks sometimes fail. When the bank 
having relations with an insurance com- 
pany fails, the insurance company is 
given 2 black eye in the community. 

3, If the movement grows a number 
of banks in a town would be in com- 
petition with each other to maintain 





POLICY ILLUSTRATION 





ssl premium note bears six per cent interest and the B. of L. E. Co-operative 

ica nash pays 4 por cont interest on yoar deponits, bendes 8 
comperst.\ share of profits im the bank. 

‘The Lnwurance Company pays large annual dividends beginning the first year. 
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LIFE INSURANCE. IF YOU DIE 
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surance companies for talking points 
ad there are not enough banks in 
sme towns strong enough to carry the 
proposition through satisfactorily. 

4.4 very weak company might get 
into a jam with a bank, misunderstand- 
ings would follow and it would hurt 
il insurance in the place. 

5. There are different endowment 
contracts, the ten year endowment for 
instance, which could be so written as 
serve the same purposes as savings 
bank insurance. 

The Grizzard System 

There are a number of different in- 
flrance savings systems. The Griz- 
urd System which is operated in con- 
tection with the Brotherhood of Loco. 
notive Engineers Co-operative National 
Bank of Cleveland—a contract which 
resented by the Cleveland Life Un- 
(erwriters Association—is illustrated 
m this page. 

Washington Bank Plan 

The Commercial National Bank’s 
Moposition in Washington, D. C., is 
illustrated. 

The proposition of the Southwark 
National Bank of Philadelphia which 

a Travelers contract is described 
Nacircular as follows: 

How You Can Build a Sure Fund for 
the Future 

1,000 to $10,000 as You Choose Under 
the Plan of 

The Insurance Savings System 

Plan of Systematic Savings With 

Life Insurance in Connection 

The Southwark National Bank in co- 
ve tion with the Travelers Insurance 
mpany, Hartford, Connecticut, has 
, led the Insurance Savings Sys-* 
Ine, 22 addition to the regular Sav- 
8 Department of its banking busi- 
8. The Travelers Insurance Com- 
ad over one billion, five hundred 

mM dollars ($1,500,000.000.00) imsur- 
Te foree on December 81st, 1928. 

Plan is to present a safe and 


practical way of helping thrifty people 
to become financially independent by 
creating a fund of a definite amount 
for themselves and those dependent 
upon them 

You can be absolutely sure when you 
set out to save $1,000.00 under this 
Insurance Savings System that you will 
accomplish it, for, although the total 
of your monthly deposits during the 
ten years is near the nine hundred 
mark, the 3% interest, which the Bank 
pays, compounded annually, makes the 
total credit at the end of ten years 
exactly $1,000.00. You live to achieve 
what you set out to do. 

But if, perchance, you should die be- 
fore the end of the ten years, your 
estate or beneficiary will, under this 
plan, receive $1,000.00 from the Insur- 
ance Company PLUS the amount of 
your Savings, credited to your account 
at the Bank. You are sure of $1,000.00 
in any event—and all because you de- 
cide now to put aside regularly and 
systematically, a certain small amount 
each month. 

An Illustration of How the Insurance 
Savings System Operates 

Suppose that you are 29 years of age 
and you want to save $1,000.00. You 
join the Insurance Savings System plan 
by depositing the sum of $7.92 and 
agree to deposit this exact sum each 
month for a period of 120 months. 
If you will multiply $7.92, the monthly 
payment, by 120 months, you will find 
that your total payment amounts to 
$950.40. Remember this is the entire 
amount you pay. It includes every- 
thing. There are no extras of any kind. 
It is positively the most convenient, 
the most dignified premium payment 
savings plan ever devised. 

However, at the end of 120 months 
you will receive in cash $1,000.00. 
Should you die, even a single day after 
you have been accepted by the Trav- 
elers Insurance Company and have 
made your first deposit, your wife, 
children, husband, parents, or whom- 
soever you have selected as your 
beneficiary will receive $1,000.00 


in cash from the Travelers Insurance 
Company, PLUS all deposits in the 
bank credited to your savings account, 
with interest at 3% which this bank 
pays. 

A very small sum, which will hardly 
be missed, is deposited regularly every 
month, and gives you the assurance 
that you will receive the full amount 
you started out to save. 

Do you know of a better way to 
absolutely guarantee the future of 
yourself and your loved ones? 

There is nothing more certain. 

Yours, if you live; your loved ones, 
if you die. 


THE INSURANCE SAVINGS SYSTEM 
What It Is 

The plan is called the Insurance Sav- 
ings System. It is a combination of 
Life Insurance written through the 
Travelers Insurance Company with your 
savings account in the Southwark Na- 
tional Bank. The plan associates and 
co-ordinates the two great fundamen- 
tals of human welfare, “thrift and pro- 
tection.” 

Who Can Join? 

Any person who is in good health 
and in a non-hazardous occupation, 
male or female, between ages 16 and 50. 

What You Receive When You Join 

You will receive a bank book, which 
will show at all times the exact amount 
of your money standing to your credit 
with the Southwark National Bank. 
You will also receive a Travelers In- 
surance policy covering your life, which 
is made payable to your wife, your 
children, or your estate. 

Insurance Feature 

The insurance feature assures you, 
or your heirs in event of your death, 
the $1.000.00, or whatever amount you 
started out to save. During the 120 
months you are always insured. 

Cost of the Insurance Feature 

The Travelers Insurance Company is 
at once responsible for the entire 
$1,000.00 of insurance or the amount 
you decide to save. The cost to you 
is a few cents a day for $1,000.00 of 








T. LOUIS HANSEN, 


Vice-President 


Home Office - - - 





Backing Up the Agent 


During the first six months of this year, 5,211 Letters 
of Welcome were sent to new Guardian policyholders. 


Backing up the Agents’ efforts with a courteous 
personal touch that strengthens the bonds of friend- 
ship between the policyholder, the Agent and his 
Company is just another example of Agency Co- 
operation as practiced by The Guardian. 


If you want to know the whole story of what this 
Company is doing for its field men, address: 


The Guardian Life Insurance 
Company of America 


Established 1860 under the Laws of the State of New York 


GEORGE L. HUNT, 
Supt. of Agencies 


50 Union Square, New York 

















insurance, depending upon your age. 
The 3% interest, your deposits earn, 


more than covers the cost of your in- 
surance and this leaves you a nice 
profit at the expiration of the ten years. 

The cost of the insurance feature 
varies with your age at the time you 
open the Insurance Savings account. 
Will the Usual Physical Examination 

Required for Insurance be 
Necessary? 

Most liberal arrangements have been 
made in this respect. If you are in 
good health, a physician in the employ 
of the Travelers Insurance Company 
will certify to the fact without any 
charge to you when you join the Plan. 

Can You Withdraw Your Money? 

You have full control of every cent 
you have deposited with the exception 


Out of Today’s Pay Check 


LO 





—make your first deposit and participate in thy 
ed advantages of the. 


Commercial National Bank's 


“INSURED SAVINGS PLAN” 





@Many of your frends have been quick to realize 
the privilege afforded, which opens-to you an 
insured, and, at the same time, a safe and practical 
way tc— 
® SAVE A THOUSAND DOLLARS 
ang p Through Small Monthly Deposts 
an is called the "Commercial National Insured Savings Plan” 
{ a 3°, Savings Account in the Commercial Ka- 






+ protected against 
or permanent dis 
to nave $1,000 (a single unit) or « larger 

monthly deposit of a stated amount 





vel wu have 
to weve And. im addition, 
your credit in your savings ac- 
further. The insurance company, in 
manenuy disabled. agrees to pay you 
which payment is ample to conples 
Come into the Bank and get tall intermation The age 
Lemts. of entrance are 36 to 50. and the monthly depont 
- reqevred varves (but not greatly) at the diferent ages. 
wae & Open Today, the 15th, Until §:30 P.M. 
m_- . . 
“= | Commercial National Bank 
Corner 14th and G Streets 
7 AE BANK OF PERSONAL SERVICE , 
A A 3 AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS 





$1450. up 0 
18,000,000 





of the small amount that goes for your 
insurance protection. You can with- 
draw your savings at any time subject 
to the regular rules of the bank gov- 
erning withdrawals of savings accounts, 
subject to such deductions as may be 
necessary for carrying the insurance, 
depending upon the time when the with- 
drawal takes place. P 

If You Need Money 

In case of urgent need the bank 
has the privilege of lending any sum 
up to the full amount standing to your 
credit in your savings account at the 
time loan is made. Your bank book 
will be used as security for the loan 
which may be repaid at any time, and 
there will be no charge except the 
regular rate of interest on the bor- 
rowed money. You continue your 
monthly payments as usual and your 
insurance is not affected in any way. 

When Can You Join? 

You may join any time. The Bank 
is open—daily from 9.00 A. M. to 3.30 
P. M.—Saturdays till 12.30 P. M.—Fri- 
day evenings, 7.00 to 9.00 P. M. Your 
monthly deposit falls due each month 
on the day of the month you joined the 
plan. 

What if One Cannot Keep up These 
Small Monthly Payments? 

Do not let this trouble you. You 
can meet the small amounts just as 
easily and as promptly as you do your 
household bills. Remember, “Where 
there is a will there is a way.” If, 
however, some unforeseen trouble 
should come, making it impossible for 
you to continue your monthly payments, 
you may close your account and with- 
draw all the money you have deposited 
with the exception of the small amount 
which is paid for the insurance pro- 
tection. 

You Can Join fer More Than $1,000.00 

You can join the Insurance Savings 
System for $1,000.00, $2,000.00, $3,000.00, 
$5,000.00 or $10,000.00; the amount of 
your monthly payment increases ac- 
cordingly. 

Old Depositors Can Join 

If you are now a depositor at this 
Bank you are invited to join. We are 
glad to have all our depositors take 
advantage of this splendid plan for 
systematic savings insurance. 

(Continued on pege 31) 
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Mortgage Loans Doubled in a Decade; 
Over $261,000,000 Invested This Year 





President Wing of Provident Life & Trust Analyzes Life Companies’ 
Investments; Total in Farm and City Real Estate Reaches 
Stupendous Figure of $2,468,000,000 





American life insurance companies 
have responded splendidly to the call 
in late years for capital for mortgage 
investments to aid the housing situa- 
tion in New York and all other large 
cities, and have during the first ten 
months of the current year loaned $261,- 
000,000 on city and farm real estate 
mortgages, declared President Asa S. 
Wing of the Provident Life & Trust 
Company of Philadelphia, in addressing 
last Friday the Association of Life In- 
surance Presidents at the Hotel Astor. 
From original statistics President Wing 
showed that mortgage loans had been 


doubled in a decade, increasing from 
$1,228,000,000 at the close of 1911 to 
$2,468,600,000 on October 31 of the pres- 
ent year. 

Real estate mortgages have jumped 
from second to first place in the list of 
life insurance investments, displacing 
railroad securities, which led by a large 
margin at the beginning of the decade 
just closing, said Mr. Wing. Real es- 
tate mortgages now form more than 
82% of the total assets of $7,300,000,000 
held by the companies to mature poli- 
cies. Railroad securities, which formed 
more than 35% ten years ago, are now 
about 26%. The amount of the ra!lroad 
securities increased from $1,383,000,000 
to $1,793,000,000 at the end of 1920. 
Policy loans of $820,000,000 rank third 
and United States Government bonds of 
$772,000,000 are a close fourth, being 
11.30% of the assets. Other investments 
include state, county and municipal 
bonds and real estate. 


Government Bond Holdings Increased 
$720,000,000 

Most striking of the changes in life 
insurance assets, reported Mr. Wing, is 
in the holdings of United States Gov- 
ernment bonds. “At the end of 1911,” 
he said, “before these bonds were listed 
as a separate item, the companies held 
only about half a million dollars of them 
as. compared with seven hundred and 
seventy-two million dollars at the end 
of 1920. The appearance of United 
States bonds as a separate life insur- 
ance investment item occurs in the 
tables beginning with the year 1917, 
when the amount had increased to near- 
ly sixtv-three millions—a little more 
than 1% of all the assets. Three years 
later, with the amount increased to 
seven hundred and seventy-two mil- 
lions, the percentage is 11.30% of the 
total! assets. The life insurance com- 
panies have contributed liberally to two 
appealing demands for money during 
the war and since—namely United 
States Government bonds and real es- 
tate mortgage loans. Sixty per cent of 
the total net increase in investments 
for the nine-year period ending with 
December 31, 1920, went to those two 
classes.” 

Referring to the huge increase in real 
estate mortgage loans, President Wing 
said much of it had gone to the farmers, 
but that there is now a discernible 
trend toward the city again to meet 
housing requirements. On this point 
he stated: 

“In order that this convention might 
have the latest data as to the trend of 
life insurance investments in mortgage 
loans, forty-seven companies holding 
more than 93% of the assets of Ameri- 
can companies have just made reports 
showing the total amount of their farm 
and city mortgages as of October 31, 
1921. reel 

‘Mortgage Loans Jump $261,900,000 

“IT find that $261,900,000 has been 
added in the ten months from Decem- 
ber 31, 1920, to October 31, 1921, mak- 
ing a total of $2,458,600,000 real estate 





mortgage loans on October 31 of this 
year. Of this total $1,247,300,000 is on 
farm property and $1,221,300,000 on city 
property. Therefore, for the first time 
in many years, if not for the first time 
in the history of the country, the total 
amount of farm loans held by life insur- 
ance companies now exceeds the loans 
on city property, the proportion being 
50.53% on farms as against 49.47% on 
city property. 

“Of the increase of $261,900,000 in 
mortgage loans during the first ten 
months of this year, $161,300,000 is in 
farm mortgages and $100,600,000 in city 
mortgages. The increase in farm mort- 
gages is greater in amount than the 
increase in the city mortgages during 
these ten months, as was the case in 
1920, but there is still the same ten- 
dency that I previously pointed out, 
namely, to increase the proportion of 
loans on city property as compared 
with farms. This trend of investments 
towards the city has been strongly man- 
ifested since 1919 and can be shown 
most clearly by the proportion of new 
money going into each class of mort- 
gages during the last few years. Please 
note, during 1918 and 1919, that 91.03% 
of all the net increase in loans was on 
farm property and 8.97% on city prop- 
erty. In 1920, the proportion of money 
invested in farm loans dropped to 
63.78%, while the city loans increased 
to 36.22%. 

“During the first ten months of 1921, 
the same tendency has continued and 
the proportion of farm loans has 
dropped to 61.59%, while that on city 
property has increased to 38.41%. With 
justifiable pride, speaking at an insur- 
ance gathering, I can point to the in- 
vestment of life insurance funds where 
the greatest need of the nation has 
called. During the last six years it was 
vital for this nation, for itself and the 
part it was playing, that our agricul- 
ture should be stimulated to highest 
productivity. That the companies met 
this condition is shown in the percent- 
age of agricultural loans. There is at 
the moment another imperative de- 
mand—that of construction catching up 
with deferred building in our cities. 
The national tendency of insurance 
company investments to meet impera- 
tive, justifiable demands is made equally 
clear in the now perceptible trend to- 
ward city loans again. 


Analysis of Insurance Investments 


“First, let me call your attention to 
the marvelous increase in the funds 
invested for life insurance since 1911. 
At the end of that year the amount was 
three billions eight hundred and eighty- 
one millions. Nine years later it is six 


billions eight hundred and thirty-two 
That is, during the one hun- 


millions. 


dred and fifty-two years since the first 
company was organized for insuring 
lives in this country, all the American 
companies’ accumulated assets amount- 
ed to a little over four billion dollars 
up to the close of 1911. In the nine 
years since then, there has been added 
three billion dollars to that sum. 

“This great increase in the life in- 
surance investments during the nine 
years has been distributed as to class 
of security as follows: 


Increased Investments 


Per Cent. 
Class of Security Amount of Total 


Mortgage loans ... $978,300,000 33.15 
U. S. Gov’t bonds.. 771,900,000 26.15 
Policy loans ...... 314,500,000 10.66 
State, county and 

municipal bonds 

(including govern- 

ment bonds of 

foreign govern- 

Ra Be 302,400,000 10.24 
Inter-state railroad 

bonds and stocks 309,000,000 10.47 
Intra-state bonds 

and stocks....:.. 100,900,000 3.42 
Collateral loans.... 18,300,000 .62 
PRR eee 7. 20,800,000 .70 
Miscellaneous in- 

vestments (includ- 

ing non - ledger 

ie ae 150,800,000 5.11 

Total increases. .2,966,900,000 100.52 

Reduced Investments 

Real estate........ 15,200,000 51 
Other stocks and 

ee 300,000 01 


Total reductions. 15,500,000 52 
Net increase in in- 
vestments during 


nine years....... 2,951,400,000 100.00 


“The demand for real estate during 
the period under observation has made 
unnecessary acquisitions by foreclosure 
which under other conditions would 
have been made, and the same cause 
has enabled life insurance companies 
to sell advantageously properties pre- 
viously acquired by foreclosure of mort- 
gages. This largely accounts for reduc- 
ing the percentage of real estate held 
to one-half what it was nine years be- 
fore. There is a warning significance. 
too, in the fact that between 1911 and 
1919 there was a reduction in real es- 
tate held of $22,459,000, but during 1920 
the companies increased their holdings 
$7,269,000, or about one-third the 
amount they disposed of during the 
previous eight years. 


Farm and Real Estate Loans Nearly 
Equal 

“No other class of investments made 
from life insurance funds is so great 
as mortgage loans, and no class has 
been so largely added to during these 
years. These loans are about equally 
divided between farm mortgages and 
mortgages upon other real estate. At 
the end of 1920 the farm mortgages 
amounted to one billion eighty-six mil- 
lions, and other mortgages to one bil- 
lion one hundred and twenty millions. 

“If we turn now to investments in 
railroad bonds and stocks we note a 
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striking change during the period Ob- 


served. The amount so invested jy 
1911 was one billion three hundred anj 
eighty-three millions, which wag jp. 
creased by 1920 to one billion seve, 
hundred and ninety-three millions, ay 
increase of only 30%, whereas the jp. 
crease in the mortgage loans was ne,y. 
iy 80%. The ratio of railroad securities 
to total assets at the beginning of the 
period was 35.64%, which was reducej 
to 26.25% at the end, only 13.90% o 
ali their current investments heing jp 
this class of securities during the 
period. . 

“From the table and chart (not jp. 
cluded here) it is evident that between 
1911 and 1920 there has been a tep. 
dency to shift the higher proportion of 
investments from the Eastern and Mid. 
dle States and the Central Northern 
States, to the South and West, the in. 
vestments in those five groups during 
the period increasing $1,608,367,584 
while the reserves increased only $876. 
278,062. Naturally, in the development 
of a great country like our own, capita] 
will flow from the longer settled and 
more wealthy parts of the country to 
those regions where money is most 
needed. It is quite possible that the 
need now apparent in some of our 
Eastern states and cities for buildings 
of all sorts which would have beep 
erected long ago, but for the abnormal- 
ly high cost of labor and material, may 
turn back this tendency of capital from 
the South and West, so that an exhibit 
of the next decade of life insurance 
may show a decidedly different situa. 
tion from that now before us in the 
figures presented, 


Agricultural Demands in Middle West 


“Already there are conspicuous evi- 
dences that much money is being in. 
vested by life insurance companies in 
the Middle and Central Northern States 
which would undoubtedly have gone to 
other regions but for the special de 
mand in these states for the purposes 
named. During 1920 the increase in 
mortgage loans on other than farm 
property was more than twenty times 
as great as the annual increase of such 
loans during 1918 and 1919, the increase 
in 1920 amounting to $129,135,810, com- 
pared with $12,669,688 during 1918 and 
1919 combined. 45% of the amount go- 
ing to the Middle Atlantic and 17.4% 
to the Central Northern, in which sec- 
tions the housing shortage was most 
acute. 

“I have also called your attention to 
the relation by amounts and percent- 
ages of the investments to the liability 
of the companies not only as pertains 
to the whole of the investments and 
reserves, but as to this relation in dif- 
ferent sections where the companies 
insure lives and invest money, show- 
ing that the total investments exceed 
the total reserves by more than seven 
hundred million dollars—that is, by 
about 12%—and also that except for 
three sections east of the Mississipi 
and north of the junction of the Ohio 
with that river, the investments in each 
particular locality exceed the liabilitv 
of the life insurance companies to the 
inhabitants of that section.” 


MORRIS PLAN ANNIVERSARY 


The Morris Plan Insurance Society, 
which comnleted its fourth vear 
November 30, has issued 100,724 policies 
for an aggregate amount of $'* 720,23! 
of which 30,663 policies for $° 973,125 
are now outstanding. The Societys 
capital and surplus are $100.0°) each 
and on November 30 its undivided 
profits amounted to $100,188, 0° which 
$51,542 had been accumulated in the 
first eleven months of 1921. ‘he So- 
ciety was organized primarily for the 
purpose of insuring borrowers from the 
one hundred Morris Plan banks and 
companies in the United States tor the 
amount of their loans so long as they 
are outstanding which is usually fifty 
weeks. 








THE DAY 

The best day to buy life insurance 

is today, says the “Penn Mutual News 
Letter.” 
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Weeks Criticizes 
Heavy Income Tax 


fAS UNWHOLESOME INFLUENCE 





large Inroads Upon Private Capital 
for Government Purposes Tend to 
Retard Investment Enterprises 





Both the injustice and the inequality 
of the heavy tax on large private and 
grporate incomes as provided for in 


ihe Federal revenue bill recently passed 
py Congress were emphasized by Secre- 
tary of War Weeks in his address last 
Thursday before the Association of Life 
Insurance Presidents at the Hotel As- 
tor, Secretary Weeks dwelt on the 
short-sightedness of a national fiscal 
wlicy which tends to restrict rather 
than render easier the free investment 
of capital in progressive enterprises. 
following Sre his statements with refer- 
ence tO income taxation: 

The income tax rates in the higher 
prackets are materially reduced, but 
Congress did not go nearly far enough. 
The provision first adopted by the 
House making the maximum surtax rate 
9% would have been infinitely wiser, 
not only from the standpoint of the 
taxpayer but the Government itself, 
which, at that rate would, in my opin- 
jn, obtain a much larger return than 
it will with the rate imposed in the 
aw. However, in this case, there can 
be held directly responsible this or- 
ganization known as the Agriculture 
Bloc, which, united with a solid minor- 
ity party, had sufficient votes to so 
aise the rates that for those who have 
incomes from $5,000 to $100,000, the 
reduction in the rates imposed by the 
present law are only nominal. So when 
we modify laws or even Congressional 
procedure in: an effort to get rid of 
what some people term an evil, we fre- 
qently substitute therefor a supple- 
mental list of troubles, any one of 
which may be infinitely greater than 
the original one, the removal of which 
was demanded, even assuming that it 
possessed all of the bad qualities its 
critics claimed. The elector cannot be 
assured that when he votes for the 
declarations made by a political party 
that he can get responsible actfon as 
a result. 

It is worth while commenting that it 
is not difficult to demonstrate the folly 
of the Government taking an unusually 
large percentage of considerable in- 
comes. In the final analysis, it means 
areduction of all those activities which 
are incident to our comprehensive life. 
li means the lessening of available 
capital to develop corporate and indi- 
vidual effort, and, therefore, the em- 
ployment of less people in the ordinary 
gainful pursuits, which, in itself, results 
in the purchase of less products of 
agriculture and consequently does di- 
rectly affect all of our people. 


Capital Available for Investment 


If a man of sufficient income kas to 
pay 50% of it to the Government, from 
his own standpoint it would be better 
for him to invest his income in non- 
taxable securities having a certainty 
of return than risk investing it in a 
business. If the maximum surtax were 
5% instead of 50%, he would have the 
tifference available for the develop- 
Ment of industry, which in turn, would 
hean additional employment. It is that 
Kind of capital which keeps the world 
moving. Men could not perfect inven- 
tions, for example, unless there was 
capital to sustain them during the time 
Tequired to perfect them. A manufac- 
turing plant could not be erected un- 

there was capital sufficient to cover 

the time necessary for the erection of 
the plant, the manufacturing of the 
oduct, and placing it on the market. 
is like grub-staking a mining claim. 

e is not enough capital to enable 

© venturesome miner to locate and 

tevelop his mine, with the incident dis- 


*ppointments. which come in every such 


venture, we should have no mining de- 


lopment worth the name, 


% 


Now let me speak a little more in 
detail with reference to this general 
proposition. In a sense, this question 
is the most important with which Con- 
gress has to deal, for it affects all of 
our people. The cost of the war, even 
for the comparatively short time we 
were engaged in it, was enormous. The 
burden resulting from it is unescapable. 
The country must be bled to pay the 
cost, but if the bleeding is done scien- 
tifically, it may lead to the purification 
of our blood. If the bleeding is done 
unwisely, it may lead to pernicious 
anemia. The two main points to which 
I wish to direct attention, and about 
which I think there is the least public 
understanding, are the excess profits 
tax and the higher brackets of the in- 
come tax. 


Heavy Tax on Large Incomes Bad 


Now let us consider the income tax 
and especially the tax on large incomes. 
There have been ground out to a con- 
siderable degree in the mills of munici- 
pal and local extravagance large quan- 
tities of bonds which are free from 
national taxation. These bonds have 
found a ready market among those who 
would normally pay large income taxes, 
for the net income to the investor was 
greater by investing in non-taxable low 
interest-bearing bonds than in securi- 
lies paying a materially higher return 
on which he would be compelled to pay 
an income tax. They have, therefore, 
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AGENCY CO-OPERATION 


through direct mail advertising is just one of the features which give 
Fidelity field men a distinct advantage. Last year we distributed 41,341 
direct leads—all interested prospects who requested information. This 
service, and its original policy contracts, enabled Fidelity to show an 
increase of 28.35 per cent. in paid business last year. 

Fidelity operates in 40 states. Full level net premium reserve basis. 
Insurance in force over $203,000,000. Faithfully serving insurers 
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able return to this insured. 





HOW MUCH WILL 


“How much will it cost?” sooner or later interrupts every selling talk. Life Insurance 
Agents who can show the low net premium deposits of Union Central insurance need not 
evade this question. Estimates of future cost are best based on past performance. Union 
Central history is full of enviable records demonstrating that our policyholders have 
benefited over a long period of years on account of Union Central Low Net Cost. 


A policy which covers the entire period of the Company’s existence recently became 
a claim. The exhibit below shows how liberal dividends made possible a most remark- 


Policy No. 11 Amount: $2,000 Age: 22 Amount of Policy..... tees eeeee $2,000.00 
Period covered: Entire Company history | Additions purchased with $341.83 

1867—1921 Dividends ............-...... 437.00 

Premium $83.90 Plan: 10 Payment Life Dividends taken in Cash........ 556.86 
: Total Cash received by Policy- 

Total Gross Premiums.......... $839.00 holder and Beneficiary........ $2,993.86 
Total Dividends ......:........ 1,065.30 Premium Deposits (less $166.61 

———— Dividends applied) ........... 672.39 

Excess of Dividends over Premi- pase Ae, 

ET GG as 0 ov cava ews ee tied oa Qe Excess Receipts Over Deposits. . . $2,321.47 


A booklet further describing this interesting policy will be sent on request. 
For further information address 


The Union Central Life Insurance Company 
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turned to the non-taxable bond, and the 
result is that the Government has lost 
a-very large amount of income taxes 
which would naturally have come from 
such sources. More than that, the sur- 
plus earnings of the very rich and even 
the moderately rich go into a multitude 
of activities and investments. Taking 
half or two-thirds of the income of a 
man who has a million dollars income 
does leave him enough for his own 
needs, but it has a material bearing 
on the general community. Who pro- 
vides, for example, the hundreds of 
millions of dollars which have been 
raised for the Red Cross? It comes from 
surplus revenue. Who provides the very 
large amount of money given every year 
to educational and charitable institu- 
tions? It comes from surplus revenue. 
Who has provided for the research in- 
vestigations carried on by the various 
Rockefeller endowments? These things 
cannot be done unless there are large 
accumulations of capital. 

Now let us turn for a moment to the 
development policy of the United 
States, There were issued in that year 
eight hundred and fifty-three millions 
of bonds, three hundred and thirty- 
seven millions of notes, six hundred 
and thirty-four millions of stock, or a 
grand total of $1,864,000,000. Of this 
amount, one-half was represented by 
new securities of industrial companies, 
every dollar of which provided addi- 
tional employment for our population. 
More than’ one-fourth was represented 
by the securities of public utilities cor- 
porations, every dollar of which pro- 
vided a better facility to furnish the 
public with the utilities it required, and 
three hundred and seventy-one millions 
represented railroad securities, which 
supplied additional means of transpor- 
tation for our people and their products. 
It is true, of course, that some of these 
provisions may be made even if exces- 
sive income taxes are imposed, but the 
fact remains that there will be very 
much less done of benefit to every citi- 
zen if the present policy of imposing 
unreasonable income taxes is main- 
tained. 

The questions I have just discussed 
have an influence on the cost of Gov- 
ernment, and it is that subject which 
gives me the most concern. Not only 
is government extravagance unwhole- 
some and unwise in itself, but it fur- 
nishes an example for private extrava- 
gance, and the combination of govern- 
mental and individual extravagance has 
a most important effect in depleting 
capital. We have been for years stead- 
ily increasing the number of expendi- 
tures, a great many of them extrava- 
gances from which no financial return 
could be obtained and which, therefore, 
have tied up capital. 





NEW EQUITABLE OFFICES 





W. H. Glines at Forty-second and Madl- 
son; G. S. Studwell, Jr., at 342 
Madison Avenue 





Two new offices of the Equitable 
have been opened in order to care for 
the growing metropolitan interests of 
the Society. They are located in the 
district centering around the. Grand 
Central terminal. Wm. H. Glines is the 
manager of the office located in the 
Liggett Building, Forty-second street 
and Madison avenue. His business has 
made a good start, working quietly to 
create a firm foundation. G. S. Stud- 
well, Jr., located in the Canadian-Pacific 
building at 342 Madison avenue, has 
been progressing satisfactorily. 

The Jersey City branch, located tem- 
porarily at 507 Summit avenue, is un- 
der the management of Bennet S. Drew. 
Offices are being «rranged to suit the 
needs of the agency in the new building 
of:the Trust Company of New Jersey 
at 925 Bergen avenue. 





The Federal Life Insurance Company 
of Chicage has issued a new endow- 
ment at age 85, non-participating, and 
also a new cost policy issued only to 
first-class risks with minimum amount 
on any one life of $5,000 and a maxti- 
mum of $15,000. 


Insurance Has Met 
Great Crises Tests 


NOT WANTING WHEN TRIED 





Its Place in Modern Political State 
Skillfully Presented By Walton 
L. Crocker 





“Insurance and the Modern Politica: 
State” is the title of a scholarly ad- 
dress delivered by Walton L. Crocker, 
president of the John Hancock, before 
the Association of Life Insurance Presi- 
dents at the Astor last week. Mr. 
Crocker said in part: 

The rapid acceptance of the insurance 
principle, during a generation, has 
brought it in that period from a rela- 
tively obscure position in practical eco- 
nomics to one of universal importance. 
It is a legitimate product of individual- 
istic society. Through various organi- 
zations has been gradually built a great 
system by which the people co-operate 
in absorbing the shock of economic 
loss. A broad concept of it is the volun- 
tary association of free citizens for 
the purpose of mutually sharing losses 
occurring among the contributing mem- 
bers, in proportion to the contribution. 
Citizens may become insurers and in- 
sured. All insured have full right of 
election of carrier, of degree or kind 
of coverage to be taken, and, not the 
least important, of withdrawal at will, 
while collective bodies of citizen-in- 
surers usually find a responsive State 
to give them license.. All of these 
liberties are consistent with the char- 
acter of a free State. 

Identity of Insurance in Public Mind 

In the world at large to a greater 
degree than in our own country, the 
infiltration of the Socialist influence has 
significantly, if unnaturally, classified 
insurance as a State function. Through 
the very general adoption of the term 
“insurance” to describe the several no- 
table plans of State aid, pensions or 
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poor relief current in Germany, Great 
Britain, and other lands, most of which 
are non-contributory, it. has became 
largely identified in the public mind 
with the general system which we rep- 
resent, the result being that the thought 
of insurance as a natural activity of 
the political State has become a fam- 
iliar idea. 

In our own country, where all insur- 
ance, practically’ speaking, is carried 
on by mutual or stock associations of 
individuals privately formed and oper- 
ating in competition under State li- 
cense an supervision, in keeping with 
the genius of American institutions in 
general, the past generation has wit- 
nessed the passage of the system 
through vicissitude, trial, and regenera- 
tion, to unexampled expansion and tri- 
umphant service in great crisis. The 
experience has demonstrated the quick 
response of the system as a whole to 
public sentiment and need, has shown 
that defects can be cured without kill- 
ing, while the increased patronage 





THAT COLLINS SERVICE PLEASES 





Oklahoma City. 


the country. 


IS proved conclusively by the fact that increased 
sales to insurance companies has made it necessary to 


Erect a Modern Fire-proof Home Office Building in 


Increase our Sales Office in Chicago and occupy quarters at 
205 North Michigan Avenue. 


Issue $500,000 of 8% Accumulative Preferred Stock, 
which becomes a first lien on the entire assets of the com- 
pany. This preferred stock participates equally with com- 
mon stockholders on all dividends paid in excess of 8% 
and may be retired at the end of three years at 104. 


Establish a Special Service Department for insurance 
clients, to co-operate with them in their work throughout 


Thirty-seven years without a dollar loss to any 
investor, or without anyone taking title to any loan 
sold them, commends this company to you. 
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a 
given the several companies and asgo- 
ciations and the number of new insur- 
ing bodies formed and gucc; ssfully 
maintained, testify to the genera! recog. 
nition of the usefulness of the institu- 
tion, © A system like this whose re. 
spective wings went through the Say 
Francisco horror, the great war and 
the influenza epidemic, emerging sound 
and solvent after faithfully fulfilling the 
obligations arising from the fearful 
property loss, mortality and morbidity 
encountered in those events, is its own 
witness of its fitness to serve. For 
the great test of an institution is in 
a crisis, and these three disasters fyr. 
nished for our American companies the 
greatest tests ever applied in our his. 
tory. Minor defects are of no im. 
portance as against that record. 


There exists in the public attitude tow 
system, however a curious variation “bet . 
extremes of favor and disfavor, which we must 
candidly recognize. Though the causes for this 
fluctuation do not show good reason for an ad- 
verse public attitude, their recital serves to ex- 
plain why this state of things exists. For ex- 
ample, there are the corporate form under which 
most of the associations operate ; the impressive 
growth shown in ever-mounting figures, particu. 
larly those of the level-premium life companies, 
all denoting corresponding liability, though com. 
monly mistaken for increasing wealth; the 
personal and confidential nature of the trust, 
contrasted with its little-understood basis: the 
natural difficulty which faces the public in ‘com- 
paring cost with coverage and ‘service, often 
produciive of doubt as to the reasonableness of 
the rate; the general tendency of the insured to 

less concerned with the solvent financial 
strength of his insurer than the getting of a 
low present rate; and finally, the immediateness 
of the rate-payment, an act the insured sees 
(and feels), contrasted with the “uiure per- 
formance of the insurer’s contract, which, save 
where the maturity comes in his lifetime, the 
insured cannot see as he can the exchange of 
money for commodities. .These conditions, for 
which no blame can be fairly attributed to the 
system, nevertheless all contribute to induce 
alternate esteem and envy, reiiance and intoler- 
ance, acclaim and villification, and as its very 
general public interest makes the system the 
inevitable subject of State supervision, it be 
comes a shining target alike for the shafts of 
the demagogue and of the sincere reformer with 
a real or fancied mission. 

Responsibility 

The companies and association privileged to 
conduct the insurance business of our country 
are by virtue of such privilege charged with a 
broad responsibility for providing adequate cov- 
erage, under the best conditions possible, to 
our citizens. _ This responsibility is certain 
though at present undefined. That more and 
more these insuring bodies are conforming their 
practice to meet that responsibility is evident 
even to the casual observer. 

With the legal reserve life insurance companies 
the broadening of coverage and service in re 
sponse to new discoveries, demands, 21d. con 
ditions of life, is marked. Where prior to & 
generation ago the life contingencies insured 
against were of almost classic simplicity, as was 
natural in’ so comparatively new a growth, the 
essays into supplementary activities of real im 
portance have very considerably rounded out the 
equipment of the system for practical vse. Ai 
ditional departments of coverage and |iberaliza- 
tion of conditions therein are matters of fre 
quent adoption by companies either from pres 
sure of competition or from a recog:)tion of 
the general theory above advanced. The notable 
movement into the fields of health, «ccident, 
disability, group and substandard unde writing 
in the train of the enterprising pioneers among 


life companies in those related element: of ‘hia 


ard coverage in life, strongly shows the d 


thought. In this broader field the life companies, 


of the country appropriately find a place within 
the scope of their individual limitations. In 
particular the perception of the need ‘or Pro 
viding indemnity against that death-in-life, dix 
ability, has opened out a field of service W 

is rich in possibilities and social intercst. As 
it is perfectly clear that all coverages of 
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therein all hope for America lies.” 


the provision for his own old age. 


Vice-President Coolidge says: “Look well then to the hearthstone; 


The man who is looking well to his hearthstone is very apt to take 
out an endowment policy. It will carry out his purposes for his home 
if he dies, and it will also keep the fire on his hearth in his own old age. 

And it is an unselfish policy, for it does not shift upon his children 








Fourth and Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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UTvAL J 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Information and 


OF BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
In Business Since 1862 


Insures all classes of selected lives, issuing policies on the ordinary, in- 
termediate and industrial plan at all ages. It also insures against total 
and permanent disability. Policies of the company are made secure by 
reserves maintained on the highest standard, with additional contingent 
reserves providing protection against all emergencies. 

Advice on any matter relating to Life Insurance is Available at any 
time through the Agencies or Home Office of this Company. 








pwards, in order to be of real value, should be 
gatinuing insurance for material periods 
wughly representing the productive term of life 
gd therefore during that period not cancellable 
ty the insurer, it is encouraging to find more 
md more generally a recognition of this theory 
jn the modern insurance in the casualty hazard. 
The ventures on this basis by the life companies 
into the realm of coverage for partial disability, 
applementing their already well-established 
plans for insuring total and permanent disabil- 
ity, are but an indication of the general tendency 
to advance in all departments of life coverage. 
Prolonging Life 

In the field of health exploration, of life- 
prolonyation, and kindred welfare work, many 
of the companies have done and are doing con- 
gicuous service. The relation of this phase of 
thir work to the welfare of the general State 
is very close, on the principle that good done 
ta member of the body is a good done to the 
whole body. Activities which have for their 
ad the reduction of mortality and morbidity 
wsts are but the channels for the increase of 
the span of life and for the reduction of the 
waste of sickness. 

It is inevitable that such a program of ex- 
pansion should bring its own new _ problems, 
wt progress is also inevitable and a frank 
recognition of its benefits as well as its possible 
prils seems worth while. It is equally worth 
believing that if the companies continue to per- 
fom their duty in full scope and fidelity, to 
over the field and the needs thoroughly, both 
the reason and the room for the employment of 
other media will be less apparent than if a re- 
ationary program were the rule. 

At the base of the whole system and its ex- 
ynsion is the question of adequate rates, for 
won it will depend the building of strong re- 
serves of surplus, the continuation of the many 
elements of service which have particularly dis- 

h the companies and associations em- 
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poying agency bodies, the allowance of a rea- 
snable return to the capital stock, if any, 
which is at hazard, and the maintenance of a 
liberal policy in claim settlements. A close rate 
may prejudice any or all of these essential 
points. 
Security Comes First 

But the main ponit is security. 
mte than a sorry receivership. Low rates may 
te well enough in fair weather. But do they 
provide for storm? It must be plain even to the 
winstructed, that the main point in insurance 
is—will it function in a crisis as well as in 
normal times? Will it be there when it is most 
weded? For the level premium life companies 
this point is of peculiar interest. Organized on 
usiness principles, dependent upon pre-determ- 
ined rates fixed for an indefinite term, they are 
dliged to look the word “solvency” squarely in 
the face at all times. 
The events of 1918-19 opened the eyes of our 
people to the value of life insurance, but they 
tused serious inroads upon the surplus ac- 
cunts of the companies. So long had we been 
free from such: visitations that many of us 
had well-nigh ceased to believe in war and 
plague as possibilities. A hard schoolmaster 
tuugh us our error on that point. The com- 
panies were fortunate to have been well but- 
tressed financially at the crisis. Is it to imagined 
they will be found lacking in the event of any 
similar visitation? Such a thing is unbeliev- 

On the other hand the sentiment is 
strong for even. higher standards of surplus 
than before. It is of no use to say such un- 
Preventable disasters will never come again. 

of us said that before, but they came. 


Better a safe 


Next time it may be something even worse. The 
judgment which would ignore the lesson so 
plainly taught is not to be trusted. Any pro- 
gram of rates so inadequate as to prevent the 
allowance of good service, of reasonable return 
to the capital stock hazard, if any, and a full 
and abundant measures of reserve strength, 
whether such program should be adopted to 
meet frenzied competition or as a response to the 
demands of demagogues or of sincere if mistaken 
critics, deserves the epithet of unsound. 
Term Policy a Makeshift 

The mention of rates always recalls that ele- 
ment of weakness, the term policy, in which is 
so often found over-liberal conditions of re- 
newal and conversion. The term policy is but 
a make-shift at best, and its low rate often 
presents to policy-holders and others an un- 
favorable contrast with the rates of the perma- 
nent forms. e gencral public does not under- 
stand the difference and perhaps it is not to 
be expected that it ever will. We do, and so 
unfortunately does that harpy, the professional 
abstracter, who goes about abstracting fees from 
credulous clients whom he induces to change 
permanent insurance held, to temoprary term 
forms. It may not be of major importance, but 
the narrowing of this field might be of use in 
minimizing unfavorable opinions as to rate 
levels in general. 

Turing now to our principle and final topic, 
we come to consider the general question as to 
whether the existence of certain of the diverse 
organizations within the system is prejudicial to 
our individualistic political State. The question 
having been publicly raised and having found 
echoes already in the halls of the State, should 
be a fitting subject for discussion here. 

In a system which is so highly typical of the 
spirit of American institutions, and so vast, so 
many-sided, representing so many varied ideals 
of theory, form and operation, it is difficult to 
éstablish points of contact between the different 
wings, save on certain fundamentals. Yet there 
are enough of these to bring all of us together 
wtih hope of possible agreement. 

It is first expedient to look a little at our 
definition of insurance. In our land of liberty 
where the citizen is master of his destiny under 
general guaranties, where he may own and 
possess in peace the rewards of his thrift, dili- 
gence, and skill, he appears necessarily in the 
guise of either an actual or potential capitalist. 
It is not a new proposition that the same essen- 
tial character resides in the ownership of a 
savings deposit, a small insurance policy, a 
small plot of ground, a modest dwelling, or a 
small business capable of producing velues, as 
in the more commanding accumulations of prop- 
erty. Even the mere ability to work seems to 
contain a capital quality capable of being ex- 
pressed through surplus product saved, which 
generally the individual likes to keep. Indeed 
much of the opposition to capital in general 
appears to be based upon the high degree of 
its individual possession by others and its 
abuses, some fancied, others, alas, very real, 
rather than to the principle of private ownership 
per se. For when we come to actuaily divest the 
individual of his property on the plea of the 
common good, we shall find in the humblest a 
resistance which is the natural expression of 
his instinct for possession. It is of the same 
essence as that impulse which induces him to 
insure by joining with others less from a desire 
that they shall benefit than he, though happily 
the result is the same as if it were the other 


way. 
Readjustment of Capital Losses 
So long as we hold to this principle, we may 





a 





properly regard all insurance represented in our 
American system as being for the protection of 
capital belonging to wage earner or captain of 
finance or industry alike. It is in fact a 
method of readjustment of capital losses, con- 
sidering that term to mean the taking * away 
of a productive life, as well as the destruction 
of property. The form employed by the various 
organizations to accomplish this seems less im- 
portant than the service given, while the diverse 
individuality of our people makes it impractica- 
ble they should be served in any uniform way 
or by other than a variety of organizations, 
each with its different merit and appeal. 

It is also clear that the major divisions of 
the system have both been of service not only 
to the State but to the general effectiveness of 
the whole system in the demonstration of prin- 
ciples of underwriting and in the production of 
experience data. If the trials of the fraternal 
and assessment societies had done nothing more 
than to demonstrate in dramatic fashion as in 
no other way could be done, the truth that 
the mortality rate must increase with advancing 
age in insured groups of people, and that the 
natural premium must go up with it, that would 
still be worthy of record as a service. But these 
societies have done better than that, for they 
have shown that they carry an appeal to a con- 
siderable body of people, and that they can be 


of positive use. Besides this, their important 
contribution to disability and casualty data 
should not be overlooked. Similarly, if the 


legal reserve companies, mutual or stock, while 
demonstrating the use of reserves and the 
soundness and practicability of a level rate as 
consistent with continuing solvency, should have 
developed characteristics from time to time 
which show that nothing in this world is perfect 
even if safe, their contributions to society on 
the other hand, by way of research in disease, 
accident and fire prevention, and public infor- 
mation in regard thereto, as supplementary to 
their primary service of furnishing sound in- 
surance, have become a public asset of in- 
estimable value. And we should not forget their 
value to the treasury of the political State as 
tax-payers. The assumption that insurance is in 
its true light a system of thrift in which both 
rich and poor are participants, carries with it 
the corollary that the tax-gatherer goes to the 
places where thrift abides, and brings him to 
the door of the whole insurance system. And 
while the ease with which the revenues of the 
State may be increased from this source ought 
not in fairness to invite excessive rates or levies 
made upon a false basis, the very substantial 
taxes now paid by these companies should em- 
phasize in the public mind the importance of 
this factor in State finances, 


And so in these and other ways we find a 
general, if sometimes unconscious, collaboration 
between the wings of the system and between it 
and the State. This varies in character and 
degree, even as the sources from whence it 
comes. But each unit, each division, each wing 
of the system has its use; if it had not, it 
would in time cease to exist. An assumption 
of superiority by one over another may not be 
justified, however, even as in the case of the 
insurer covering a very narrow, highly re- 
stricted and hence low-cost field of risks, over its 
competitor whose field of coverage is broader, 
embracing risks both of high and low insura- 
bility with a resulting higher cost in many de- 
partments. While both do real service, it may 
be pointed out that if all companies had to this 
day pursued highly specialized and narrow poli- 
cies in this respect, State insurance might have 


been already fixed upon us, in response to the 
demands of radicalism. 

It is difficult to see in any part of this related 
system any threat to the permanence of our 
present form of political State, unless it be 
from sporadic units, if any there be, which are 
accepting undue returns on capital stock em- 
ployed, or are law-evading or not sufficiently 
held to public account. We shall find these 
instances in institutions other than insurance. 
But if the cause of Communism is making prog- 
ress, it cannot be fairly said that certain units 
of the insurance system, merely by virtue of 
their form, are contributory. The existence of 
mutual societies in the system is no more a 
denial of the right of stock-controlled societies 
to exist than is the presence of any of such 
collective bodies within our political State a 
negation of its individualistic priuciples. In- 
deed we may find in the successful operation 
of both form of associations in the same fields, 
serving the same national needs, and in the 
formation of new societies, a refutation of the 
theory that the existence of mutuals is a denial 
of the right of capital stock to make a profit 
and thus is promotive of the Socialistic pro- 
gram. The fact is that neither one form of 
organization nor another has a monoply of the 
field but each has its adherents and its proper 
place, and we may be sure they will both 
survive as long as they are of use to our com- 
munity. 

Better Supervision 

In cases where the form of the association is 
such as to subject insured members, or pros- 
pective members from the general public, to 
liabilities not definable in exact terms and 
figures in a contract, there is reason for the 
State to interpose through its agent, the Gov- 
ernment, so that those who become parties to 
these associations may do so with their eyes 
open. The remedy then is not so much in the 
exclusion of a particular form of organization 
but in its better supervision, if ategaate super- 
vision be now lacking. 


If, under such conditions, citizens desire to 
assume such responsibilities as the price for 
their right of choice of carrier, the only question 
of the State is as to the degree of protection 
it owes the general public which may do 
with them. 

Herein, as with other broad fundamentals, 
would lie the appropriate functions of State 
legislation and oversight. The exercise of these 
functions is less happily to be perceived, how- 
ever, in the region of details of secondary im- 
portance to the safety of the interests of the 
insuring public. The tendency which shows no 
abatement as time goes on to prescribe pro- 
cedure and limitations on matters of ministerial 
routine may be seen as a phase of the violent 
reaction of the governing sentiment aroused by 
the mistakes of the past. But its undue exercise 
may injure the very interest it seeks to promote: 
For example, if States adopt the principle that 
their insurance association should not be per- 
mitted to invest in certain broad lines of securi- 
ties, that is protective; but if they require the 
investment of reserve funds in the place of 
origin in specified types of security it would 
only add complication and expense to the ad- 
ministrative process and perhaps to the chance 
of loss to policyholders through the eventuality 
of being obliged to seek and accept investments 
which conservatism would not regard as suitable, 
and which, but for the necessity of complying 
with a hard and fast legislative rule, would 
not be taken. Similarly, if the State prescribe 
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For Over Seventy Years 


On August 1, 1851, the Massachusetts Mutual issued its first policy. 
From that day to this its constant endeavor has been to furnish the best 
possible life insurance protection at the lowest possible net cost. That 
it has succeeded is shown by the enviable reputation which the Company 
enjoys among those who buy insurance and among those who sell it. 
.Efficient service and a square deal for everyone have been its watch- 
They will be its watchwords throughout 


JOSEPH C. BEHAN, Superintendent of Agencies 
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Ability - Service 
The Splendid Record of the Past Year is a Challenge that will 
be met by every Fearless Agent who Grasps the Fact that 
Nothing can Defeat Diligent and Honest Toil. 


1921 Will Reward Workers, but not Shirkers 


New England Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
87 Milk Street, Boston 


Seventy-seven Years of Faithful Service 
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a broad principle in relation to under-writing 
or agency tion, or a general plan of pub- 
licity, — convenience may be endured if 
there any general public good to be ac- 
p= although there ang A fairly be some 
t as to the precise value of certain emi 
such Reagmre, now existing. 
te Might Become Silent Partner 
But 7 there should ever come about such 
oe as the prescribing of rates by the State 
e pe apg ag of policy concessions in- 
to.the insurer, it might be a more 
— matter. While these processes might 
present the outward appearance of benefit to 
the public, the reality might be detrimental, for 
such rements, from their very rigidity and 
inadaptability to changing circumstances, would 
— increase the difficulty of the existence of 
ies without adding anything whatever 
to to sabilty, but, on the other hand, tending to 
weakness in times vf stress. 

In this. and other ways the increasing of the 
rigidity of the statutory strait-jacket well might 
lead to a condition where the State becomes a 
silent partner possessing all the initiative and 
no legal liability, while the management of the 
creature company is the visible parner with all 
the liability and little effectual volition. 

So to a considerable extent, the well-being of 
the. insured public as well as that of the 
organizations which serve it is dependent on 
State: forbearance in. all things save broad 
essen 

In some of these essentials, at some point or 
other,. all co’ or associations meet upon 
common ground, They need to stand together 
t not. for the purpose of improper com- 
— but for the ders inte of ew 

their. policyholders’ interests. Interna 

strife. is above all things to be dreaded, It will 
serve.no purpose save to arm and equip those 
who a ever ready to seek occasion for attack 
the. whole system.or its units. The voice 

of these. critics, especially those in high places, 
readily heard, and there is likely to be little 

p Ba, for d The ion will be 
heard while the acquittal will be ignored. There- 
for, it. beheoves all interests in this matter 
to consider maturely the cause and effect of 
strife. before embarking on it, to see whether 
a@ way. cannot be found to cure troubles and 
defects, from. within; and to appeal to the 
State only, when all other means have failed. 
Much has already. been done through unity of 





wings. of the system, including the 
noahle work of this association here gathered. 

But while a_ better feeling in the fraternity 
prevails, and some progress may be noted in 
the recognition of common interests between 
the . different wings, the situation is open to 
improvement. Particularly would such closer 
and more general association be effective in 
broad programs for public information designed 
to show the usefulness of the system and the 
meaning of many technical things not now 

unde his are convinced that the Amer- 
ican companies as a whole are desirous of 
meriting Rheir license to exist by the good 
quality. of their service and to deserve what 
they get by what they give, all things in 
reason. Upon this basis, a frank approach to 
the public may be possible, to the credit and 
lasting good of the entire system. 

Communism 

The consideration ofthe Socialistic or its 
the Communistic program, already re- 
ferred to, a theme of speculative controversy so 
broad, complex and bewildering, is scarcely to 
be justified here, however briefly, save in its 
relation to the future of our whole insurance 
system. If the radical movement ultimately 
prevails, it will take with it in its obliterating 
course all such mediums of public service as our 
own. For in the Communist society it is difficult 
to perceive the room for volitional institutions 
of any kind, as all its activities must be rele- 
gated to the agency of Government. Clothed 
thus with universal authority and invested with 
the monopolistic ownership of all means of 
production and distribution, such a government 
would seem likely to become a despotic power, 

at once administrator and sovereign. 

Nor is it easy to perceive how the world may 
be equitably and healthily adjusted on a basis 
of material equality by rigid formulas which 
cannot take note of the instinct to have and to 
hold, nor of varying natural conditions influ- 
encing man’s life (climate, soil, etc.), nor of 
the unequal contribution of men to the burdens 
and the wealth of society—a contribution as 
pen their native qualities of talent, in- 

thrift, morality idealism, and aspiration. 

‘Any levelling process must be arbitrary. A 

=. po A involving so much of com- 
pulsion must mean a corresponding deadening 
of ambition in’ th the * individual and a rotting 
national fibre. The State thus founded, instead 
- . ae — 7 ag principles of right en- 
becomes a mass-formation 

aes Sy pe ee will of the unintelligent, or 
a power of the dictator, replaces organic law, 
po becomes but a name for any desired 


It is “equally difficult to find a tenable midway 
the angen ong State and 
If rights are 


the drastic régime of- Lenin. But the prin- 
ciple of Rousseau, that the citizen, having sur- 
rendered all his rights to the State, must 


=, at its behest whatever functions it 

to ordain, is seen as an earlier 

~e Ham ne dictum from the revolutionary 

. Can our national perception of 

orce of that ever be counted upon 
modify 


t that the hold of the principles of the 

upon the minds of our people, in 
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Outstanding Loans 
Reach a Billion 


COMPANIES FURNISH DATA 





Instructive Analytical Paper on Sub- 
ject Delivered With Charts By 
H. S. Nollen 





The total volume of loans to policy- 
holders is now $1,000,000,000. By De- 
cember 31, 1921, the volume for the 
decade will have doubled. 

An unusually valuable address, in 
which tables and charts gave graphical 


presentation of policy loans and pre- 
mium notes to reserves by geographical 
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PENNSYLVANIA OPPORTUNITY 


If you are interested in making a permanent connection with an old well estab- 
lished company with a progressive management and an unequalled dividend record, 
it will be to your interest to investigate our proposition. 
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Address, PERMAN ENT, 
Care of The Eastern Underwriter, 86 Fulton Street, New York City 
— 
except the Pacific group which ended credits” began, and banks throughout 


the year with a lower mark than in 
1919, but the rate of decline was per- 
ceptibly slackened and in common with 
every other group, it recorded a very 
sharp increase during 1921. 

In New England, Middle Atlantic and 
Central Northern groups, where the 
industrial arts and trade are dominant 
activities, the amount of loans is re- 
ported to be_one and one-half times 


TABLE | 


RATIG,OF POLICY LOANS AND PREMIUM NOTES To TOTAL RESERV 
INSURANCE YEAR BOOK FIGURES? = TO 12% INCLUSIVE 





POLICY LOANS —faeuieM NoTES _ su op ™*TGARS AND 
— RATIO POLICY PREMIUM 
RESERVES ALL Soar LOANS AND at 
NO.OF OUTSTANDING TO TOTAL DE CREASE TOT. PREMIUM TO AL 
YEAR cos. INSURANCE AMOUNT RESERVES IN RATIO RESERVES AMOUNT NOTES RESERVES 
1920 272 $6,307,970,179 $820,348,747 13.00% - & 61% 38,566,605 $8,915,382 13.61% 
1919 2 772;116,170 981,739 3.32% — 63% ber eriets beer eT 13.98% 
1918 244 5,592,601,159 781,716,831 13.98% — 10% 62% 35,052,274 816.769.1085 14 
1917 241 4,984,804,998 775,930,439 15.56% — 38% 68% 33,826,618 16.24% 
1916 241 4,653,657,034 752,950,280 16.18% — 35% 72% 33,626,284 $ee.576se4 16.90% 
1915 238 4,362,255,809 747,116,156 17.13% + 6% 73% 32,042,753 779,158,909 86 
1914 250 4:133,360.865 703,640,172 17.02% + sce 77% 31,707,842 735,348,014 in 30% 
1913 2 3,903,615,175 629;325,113 16.12% + 5.7% 73% 28,669'834 "994,947 16.85% 
1912 250 3:667,581.229 $59°124,999 15.28% + 27% 78% 28,579.734 587,704,733 16.03% 
1911 240 3.448,053,704 512,189,723 14.85% + 26% 86% 29,600,276 541,789,999 15.71% 
1910 214 3.225,996,060 903, 14.47% + 4.36 87% 28,196,326 495,099,854 15.34 
909 189 3/028/542,773 419,033,530 13.84% + 1.0% 90% 27,242,938 76, 13348 
908 172 2'828,657, 387,597,656 13.20% $11.79 R yt 4 25,667,551 413,265,207 14.61% 
1907 160 2'650,949,063 325,151,354 12.27% $24.09 88% 23,3076. 348,458,980 13.15% 
1906 137 2:473,124,563 ‘375, 989% H 87% 311329/958 265,902,863 10.76% 
. 
1905 112 2.295,289,818 ,701,7 8.92% + 1% 20,866,353 225,568,149 983% 
1904 2:101,052,593 170,438,024 8.11% + 92% 19,300,755 189,738,779 9.03% 
1903 92 1,916,478,853 140,490,744 7.33% } 94% 18,076,865 158,567, 8.27% 
1902 80 1,737,980,922 110,369,662 6.35% + 101% 7,558,006 127/927,668 7.36% 
1901 80 1,583,763,720 88,549,910 5.59% + 1.26% 19'888,761 108,438,671 685% 
900 %6 1,443,452,319 72,291,360 5.01% + 1.12% 16,209,215 88,500,575 6 
1899 oS) 1,322-485,26 55,719,882 421% + Lise 15. 116672 70,836,554 Sse 
1898 60 202,509,993 42,921,2) 357% + 119% $7,258,660 4.76% 
1897 56 1,118,620,571 37,817,392 3.38%, + 1.27% 14°145;858 $1,962,850 4.68% 
1896 57 1,047,656,922 3) ,098,535 297% + 1.31% 13,734,841 44,833,376 4.28% 
1895 56 980,248,946 21,995,291 224% +19 1.38% 13,529,239 35,$24,53 
1894 56 914,619,283 17,077,275 1.87% H 151% re 30,839.72 7 3 Saee 
1893 56 853,072,294 13,481,663 158% +5 1.66% 13.187; 808 27,669.17 3.24% 
1892 56 789,188,196 8,072,532 102% + 179% 14,097,534 22, 45 0 066 2.81% 
189! $3 727,497 7,533,400 Loy + 136% 13,520,180 21 "053.640 2.90% 
1890 50 669,963,608 5.332.668 80 + 96 2.17% 14,570,574 19,903,24 99% 
1889 49 616,302,463 4,302,509 73% +197% 249% 15,336,823 19:899;332 238 
1888 46 566,778,050 3,436,808 uit 2.71% 15,368,002 18,804,810 3.32% 


division and over a long period of 
years, together with an accurate analy- 
sis of loans and their tendency, was 
delivered before the Association of Life 
Insurance Presidents last week by 
President Henry S. Nollen, of the 
Equitable of Iowa. Mr. Nollen was 
assisted in this study of loan condi- 
tions by late figures contributed by 
other life insurance executives, actu- 
aries or statisticians, the Association 
of Life Insurance Presidents and 
American Life Convention extending 
their best efforts to gather the figures. 


In the compilation of data—which 
embraces the experience of companies 
having nine-tenths of the invested as- 
sets of all companies in this country— 
Mr. Nollen presented this table: 


A Table 

: Amt.Policy %Loans& 

Policy Loans and Notes to 

Date Reserves Pre. Notes Reserves 
TR. vencecnss 2,853,922,642 456,217 360 15.96 
ROR 3,407,605,405 611,666,947 17.95 
SURE: - pcaxsnses 4,090,694,576 669,206,075 16.36 
IGP . cicveceue 4,972,895,634 674,710,662 13.57 
Me basateaae 548,497 400 768,001,884 13.84 
Sept. 30, 1921 5,673;258,075 832,689,409 14.68 


A sudden change from the downward 
trend to a rise in loan ratios appears 
in all of the groups in the year 1920, 








political State for fancied economic advantage 
they are in danger of losing the substance, 
liberty, through investing their Government with 
— which will tend to make it the ultimate 
master. 


And what of the American system of insur- 
ance? Our examination shows that though it 
is in itself a collective movement, it is com- 
patible with a free State and bears no re- 
semblance and gives no aid to the political 
movement of social revolution. The best 
promise for its future lies in the fulness of its 
service and its continued worthiness to exist 
and the traditions of the world’s greatest 
democracy. May this ideal be the end which 
we set as the goal of our endeavor! 


the combined total in the other portions 
of the United States where agriculture 
ranks as of chief importance. 


Why Loans Are Wanted 
Although life companies do not have 
a right to make the inquiry, a number 
of policyholders have voluntarily stated 
the needs that compelled them to apply 
for a policy loan, and from this source 
we find that, particularly -within the 
past 18 months, the following reasons 
have prevailed: 
To pay premiums on policies. 
To pay interest due on obligations to banks. 
To pay maturing notes to banks, or portions 
of indebtedness to procure extensions on 
the balance. 
To pay outstanding accounts to merchants and 
tor professional service. 


To pay rental on farms. 
To pay taxes—particularly during the last half 
of 1921. 


To purchase supplies for current needs of 
equipment, food and clothing. 

To meet the pressing demand of creditors 
who could force a premature sale of stock 
or grain at a sacrifice. 

In some instances, to invest the proceeds of 
the loans at a profit. 

Many loans were applied for in the 
beginning of the recent advance be- 
cause the rate of interest for these 
loans, fixed in the policy, was far be- 
low the current market rates, but later, 
those in need of funds found it im- 
possible to procure them at banks or 
elsewhere regardless of their financial 
standing in their community. 


Practice of Bankers 
Reports have been general that prac- 
tice prevailed among bankers to urge 


* policyholders to borrow on their poli- 


cies for the purpose of reducing local 
debts and, so far as possible, aiding in 
the process of liquidation. The heavi- 
est increase in demands for policy loans 
came at the time when the general 
campaign to liquidate so-called “frozen 
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many sections were compelled to dis. 
continue making new loans. 

Among the country bankers who have 
procured loans on their policies, some 
have made excuse on the ground that 
they wished to avoid criticism for re. 
porting obligations to their own banks 
in official statements. Others have 
frankly stated that they were borrow. 
ing the limit on all their policies pe. 
cause they could re-loan the proceeds 
at a much higher rate of interest anq 
make considerable profit. In one cage, 
it was stated the profit would pay the 
annual premiums on the policies. 

These instances cited indicate the 
important benefit which the policy. 
holder has in having a fixed policy loan 
privilege in his contract which is not 
subject to fluctuating interest charges, 
It is true, however, that the life com. 
pany is compelled to be prepared to 
meet demands for policy loans, with 
the result that in times of general finan- 
cial stress these investments bring a 
lower rate of return than the company 
could realize on other high grade 
securities. 

Some tenant farmers have used the 
proceeds of policy loans to pay cash 
rents’ due and not available from the 
sale of products. They have, as a class, 
felt the depression in prices of the 
fruits of their toil more keenly than 
those who owned the land they culti- 
vate. 

The sudden drop in prices of farm 
products has naturally affected the gen- 
eral. business conditions in all agri- 
cultural communities, and this, com- 
bined with the restriction of loans, is 
a potent reason for the comparatively 
larger increase in policy loans in these 
sections “f the country. 

An estimate from available tabula- 
tions indicates that the total volume 
of loans to policyholders is now ap- 
proximately One Billion Dollars, and it 
is likely that at the close of the cur- 
rent year the volume will have doubled 
in the past ten years. 

Since the beginning of January, 1919, 
there has probably been an_ increase 
in these loans of approximately Two 
Hundred Millions of Dollars, which has 
been distributed among policyholders 
throughout the country and through 
them into the communities where the 
greatest need for financial assistance 
has prevailed. 


A Warning 


This is indeed a notable service ren- 
dered by life insurance companies and 
gives renewed evidence of their utility 
to the public under all conditions. 
There is, however, a warning due poli- 
cyholders who may not have a full 
appreciation of the responsibility they 
assume in placing liens upon their poli- 
cies. Too many regard such loans as 
a withdrawal of savings for personal 
use instead of a mortgage upon funds 
intended for protection of their de 
pendents when in great need. The 
failure to understand this vita! fact 
causes neglect in repayment of loans 
and leads to numerous lapses of insur: 
ance and great reduction in the benefits 
to needy dependents. 

The vast majority of policyholders 
are comparatively small property own: 
ers. Many would leave no estate with- 
out life insurance. Their dependents 
may be left in want through neglect 
of the obligation to keep insurance in 
full force and as free of liens as pos 
sible. 

Companies should, therefore, ber} 
forth, through their office and field 
forces, a systematic effort to persuade 
policyholders to repay their loans as 
soon as their financial condition will 
warrant sc as to replenish the reser 
voir which they found so great 2 means 
of relief in a time of general stress. 
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Departments Should 
Not Rush Into Print, 
Says T. B. Donaldson 


BREADTH AND HUMOR PLEA 





Advice to New Commissioners: “Take 
Yourselves Seriously, But Don’t 
Make It Painful” 





Thomas B. Donaldson, president of 
the Convention of Insurance Commis- 
sioners, talked to the dignified and con- 
servative members of the Association 
of Life Insurance Presidents last week 
about thé essentials and non-essentials 
in insurance supervision—talked in his 
characteristic and informal manner, 
sandwiched in some funny stories, and 
went over big. Some points he made 
follow: 

“Commissioners and superintendents 
of insurance come and go. Mainly they 
go! The novice chief incumbent will 
find that the most essential thing in 
supervision is a capable deputy. The 
most non-essential thing is the new 
commissioner or superintendent. I 
mean this in all sincerity. A new chief 
incumbent who refuses to be supervised 
by his deputy is apt to have many hours 
of worry. 

“The majesty of the law is a very fine 
thing to proclaim; and the law is a 
very fine thing. I respect it! But, an 
insurance department is dealing with 
a vortex of human beings; with dubious 
policyholders and with those who are 
making their living in the insurance 
business. It is often futile and unfair 
to rely solely upon chillingly bare tenets 
of ‘the law’ in supervising a depart- 
ment’s affairs. I mention this because 
‘supervision’ at once seems to suggest 
an inflexible application of statutes. 
Statutes are emanations of efforts to 
guard against stupidity and cupidity. 
Statutes offer marked opportunity, in 
many instances, for litigation which dis- 
closes not that which statutes were in- 
tended to mean, but discloses how many 
different meanings a few words can 
convey. You may finish in the courts 
of final error and confusion. However, 
there is nothing more interesting and 
instructive in all the world than main 
lights—and side lights—of a trained 
legal mind searching into a problem, 
particularly if the Bench has good 
digestion and is not worried about be- 
ing elected for another term. 

“Our own Roosevelt said that he 
would under no circumstances—if he 
could help it—transact business with a 
man who lacked a sense of humor. 
Insurance supervision predemands a 
sense of humor, Humor veers our 
course toward common sense. * * * 

“It comes with a bad grace for the 
majesties of ‘supervision’ to overlook 
the fact that humans are human, and 
that every man is entitled to a living, 
and that the abrupt revoking of a 
license of the humblest agent may have 
a bad result upon the community and 
the individual. 

“It may not have occurred to some 
commissioners, but it is before me at 
al! times, that once a man has jour- 
neyed along in the insurance business, 
whether his line be life, fire or cas- 
ualty, it is almost impossible for him 
to adopt any other business. Therefore, 
an essential in supervision is to do all 


that you can to help the incompetent 


or eareless or momentarily erring 
brother. It is most essential that real 
and constant offenders be driven out of 
the business for all times. 

Against “Aggressive” Supervision 

“The unconscious utterance of com- 
panies, agents and brokers is: ‘Why 
doesn’t the Insurance Department do 
this or that? Why do we not have a 
law to govern this or that?’ There are 
plenty of laws to govern ‘this-or-that,’ 


but the majority of insurance men know 


nothing about insurance laws. They 
do not need to. Insurance laws, and 
all laws, are to prevent abuses, not 
necessarily to apply to ordinary daily 
moral conduct. It should be empha- 
sized that insurance departments are 
not equipped with sufficient moneys or 
mentality to accomplish 10% of that 
which the public and the soliciting field 
or the home office thinks a department 
should accomplish. Therefore, one es- 
sential in administering an insurance 
department is to be as unaggressive as 
possible unless a real issue of broad 
import destined to serve the public or 
to correct an obvious weakness or 
irregularity is on the horizon. Those 
who have had the privilege of being 
insurance commissioner or superinten- 
dent and who have sought to do their 
duty as they see it, will arrive at the 
one conclusion that the game is the 
biggest in the world and that it is 
hopeless for the average man to sum-up 
to departmental requirements in a brief 
span of years. Further, the work .is 
often annoying and arduous and the 
salary is not always commensurate 
with services and knowledge demanded. 
The result has been, in the majority of 
cases, that after a brief regime the in- 


-cumbent allies himself with private en- 


terprises. The work is easier and more 
appealing. * * * 

“Were I to be asked to advise a new 
commissioner when he assumes office T 
would say to him: ‘Take yourself seri- 
ously, but do not make it painful, In 
the vast responsibilities imposed upon 
you by insurance statutes always bear 
in mind that there is an inexplicable 
and irritating atmosphere of sanctity 
hovering about life instirance, a nebu- 
lous uncertainty enshrouding casualty 
and surety, a foreboding cloud of in- 
vestigation threatening fire insurance. 
As for fraternal insurance, I never un- 
derstood it, but you have my best 
wishes.’ 

“Why bewail when things go wrong? 
It is essential to have irregularities be- 
cause we would never know regulari- 


ties unless we knew irregularities. 
Some men never know they have teeth 
until a tooth starts to ache. A depart- 
ment and the public may not be con- 
scious of an existing statute until a 
cause for applying it, or interpreting 
it, is suddenly disclosed. It is essen- 
tial to have something go wrong! 

“A most essential phase of supervis- 
ion is to start at the origin. Whenever 
enthusiastic promoters of companies 
apply for permission to organize, ascer- 
tain how little the promoters know. 
Invariably they know very little. Stop 
them before they start! The end does 
not come until well along toward the 
finish; but a department had best fore- 
stall, not postpone, the inevitable. A 
new company, with untrained promot- 
ers back of it has as much chance to 
succeed today as a suffragette has to 
be President of the United States. 
Somehow, it just does not seem to be! 
ss 


Trivialities 

“The mere fact that something or 
somebody annoys a department head 
does not establish that the other per- 
son is wrong. Far from it! The de- 
partment head may be essentially 
stupid. 

“It is a most difficult thing for a de- 
partment head to be consistently and 
absolutely fair. The human element is 
too potent. George Sand—or some 
other ‘fellow’—once said that if you did 
not get the things you wanted you'd 
get the things you used to want, One 
of the Brownings wrote that a man’s 
grasp should exceed his reach, or what 
was Heaven for? 

“Department routine is such a deadly 
thing. But, you can mend red tape if 
you have broken it with good inten- 
tions. * © © 

“In my opinion department heads 
should beware of rushing into print. It 
is proper of course to give out ‘news,’ 
but the possible effect of ‘news,’ the 
possible misconstruction of it and the 
twisting of it, should be carefully stud- 
ied. The general public knows little 
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It didn’t ‘‘just happen’’ 


The more than $100.000.000.00 of New Business written by 
the Missouri State Life Field Men in 1920 is the result of 
several very well defined causes, a few of which are given 
below. This great achievement was made possible 


—Liberal and Adaptable Policy Contracts both 
non-participating and participating. 


—Provisions for Sub-Standard Risks. 
—Extension of Limit on one Life to $300,000. 
Home Office Specialists 


—Sales Service Department. 
—Liberal Contracts to Agents. 


A 1921 Forward Step—Accident and Health Department 


In our Expansion Program, just started, we 
have room for well equipped leaders. Nego- 
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Saint Louis, Mo. 
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and cares much less about the techni- 
cal side of insurance. Not infrequently 
departments are subjected to selfish 
and stupid press criticisms or vicious 
attacks. Charles A. Dana, of the New 
York ‘Sun,’ once defined news: ‘A dog 
bites a man. That isn’t news. A man 
bites a dog. That is news.’ I’m not 
sure that he was right, though his defi- 
nition is strikingly bold. News appears 
to be anything wihch makes one citizen 
feel that he is purer than the other 
fellow. I do not believe that it is the 
obligation of departments to rush into 
a press reply. It is an expedient and 
eften a silly one. Never explain, if you 
can avoid it! The best way to explain 
or to reply to attacks is to write your 
explanation and then tear it up, The 
dignity of silence is unbeatable. The 
general public are entitled to an ex- 
planation, and I would begin, generally, 
by saying: ‘Do you know what you are 
asking about?’ I believe in plugging 
along, trying to accomplish something 
worth-while and not bragging about it. 
Department heads have, as a rule, but 
short careers in office. They had best 
keep busy, search for and advance the 
essentials. Time and tide wait for no 
puncture. A department press bureau 
is mainly a non-essential. 

Sees “Sullen Fear of Departments” 

“Until possibly within the past ten 
years it was not fashionable for the in- 
surance fraternity, as a whole, to have 
contact with departments. In fact, 
there seemed to be a sullen fear of 
departments. The field felt that insur- 
ance men were non-essentials in eyes 
of all departments. This was most un- 
fair and markedly unfortunate. The 
Pennsylvania Department’s ‘closed- 
door’ plan which sought, and is seeking, 
to prevent the obviously unfit and in- 
competent from obtaining licenses as 
agents, or brokers, had one astonishing 
result. It immediately found the most 
marked endorsement in the soliciting 
field, and not solely for the reason that 
Agent A or B or C felt that he wanted 
newcomers, or competitors kept out of 
the soliciting field. It was because the 
agent or broker of good practices knew 
that the insurance business was de- 
graded and retarded by incompetent 
men strutting about with no equipment 
save that of a state lieense and who 
within their rights, under the presumed 
sanctity of the license, had permission 
to do what may have resulted—and 
often has resulted—in incalculable dam- 
age to the public. 

“If the seal of your state or my state 
means anything it certainly means that 
those vested with the powers of licens- 
ing individuals for any line of business 
should see to it that the seal of state, 
and its presumed endorsement of the 
fitness of individuals, be procured at 
more trouble than the mere payment 
of money. The time to ascertain a 
man’s fitness is before he is licensed, 
not afterwards. This brings me to the 
conclusion that there is nothing more 
essential in departmental supervision 
than full and complete contact at all 
times with home offices and with the 
entire soliciting field. We are further- 
ing this idea in Pennsylvania through 
what is known as the Insurance Ad- 
visory Board plan, which is, in brief, 
organization of insurance men—life, fire, 
casualty—in various counties or cen- 
ters so that on any and all issues the 
department and the men in the field 
may have instant contact and immedi- 
ate counsel each with the other. We 
shall have, within the next twelve 
months, at least thirty centers well or- 
ganized. 

“The administration of affairs of an 
insurance department—at least, in my 
state—savors much of duties of a po- 
lice magistrate because the issues are, 
mainly, erring agents and brokers and 
irate and ‘wronged’ policyholders. It 
is not provided. in the ‘essentials’ of the 
laws of my state that our department 
serve as a collection agency when com- 
panies reject claims and when brokers 
and agents fail to account to home of- 
fices.. But, you would be quite astonish- 
ed to see how we cajole the reluctant, 
nurse the erring and repair financial 
havoc by delving into disturbances, col- 
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lecting loss payments, requiring rein- 
statement of policies and: generally see- 
ing that all factions become reconciled 
and all obligations paid. We are quite 
active in dealing with so-called ‘non- 
essentials.’ We believe in nursing the 
weak and quietly burying the helpless. 
The successful should be encouraged, 
not attacked. 


Tribute to Veterans 


“You gentlemen of the insurance 
business, no matter what your line of 
insurance—life or fire or casualty or 
surety—owe an inestimable debt to 
patriarchs of the departments, those 
men ‘who knew and know essentials 
from non-essentials. I refer to just a 
few of those men of constructive, long 
service such as Hardison of Massachu- 
setts, Young of North Carolina, Button 
of Virginia and the incorruptible war 
horses, S. W. McCulloch of Pennsyl- 
vania and H. D. Appleton of New York, 
the latter two by title deputies but 
respectively, perpetually and primarily 
100% commissioner and superintendent. 
You will find in the service of these 
men that supervision meant conference 
and encouragement with the human 
factor and common sense dominant. 
The trivial was ever absent and the 
constructive element omnipresent, They 
sought channels the very breath of 
which indicated an advance for the 
science of insurance. They sniffed at 
the ephemeral thing which was evanes- 
cent at its best. These men set the 
pace for essentials, scorned the non- 
essentials. They were right and they 
have endured. And department super- 
vision today is to a great extent found- 
ed upon their humanitarian viewpoints, 
their business acumen, their council- 
ings and their courage to enforce their 
views. * * * 

“I am privileged to represent one of 
the largest of our states. My appoint- 
ment, unsolicited by me, was volun- 
tarily given me by my Governor, whom 
I have known for many years and for 
whom I have high respect and affection. 
As an essential in supervision I have 
never lost sight of the fact that he, the 
chief executive of my state, is the per- 
son responsible and that any conscious 
act of mine must not reflect upon him. 
A governor is always essential. An in- 
surance commissioner is a non-essen- 
tial.” 





METROPOLITAN’S BIG LOAN 





Company Authorizes $11,000,000 for 
Mortgages; To Be Used in Build- 
ing and Farm Development 





The Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company recently authorized loans of 
more than $11,000,000, $7,774,600 of 
this was on city property and $3,310,- 
000 on farms. Of the money lent on 
city property, the majority was for 
housing. The total number of families 
provided for is 1,514, including 109 
dwellings in New York City housing 
202 families; 90 apartmen's in New 
York City housing 917 families, and 229 
dwellings out of town housing 232 fam- 
ilies, and 22 apartment houses out of 
town housing 163 families. These loans 
amounted to more than $4,500,000. 

In addition, loans of more than $3,- 
000,000 were made on ten business 
buildings. Loans on dwellings were 
made in Cleveland, in Atlanta and five 
o‘her cities in Georgia; in Birmingham, 
Salt Lake City, Norfolk,. and in cities 
around Boston, Chicago and a=§éhalf 
cozen other cities in Illinois; in Gary, 
Ind., and in Milwaukee and another 
city in Wisconsin. The farm loans, 
more than $3,000,000, were scattered 
throughout the West and South. 





c. J. PUGSLEY PROMOTED 

C. J. Pugsley has been appointed 
resident secretary for the Southern 
Cross Assurance Company at Perth. 
This promotion of Mr. Pugsley by the 
Governing Director is well deserved, 
‘and the company expects splendid re- 
‘sults from the new secretary in West- 
ern Australia, . 


Resolutions Adopted 
By Life Presidents 


ENDORSE ARMS CONFERENCE 





Another Shows Pertinent Facts Dis- 
closed at Convention; Offer 
Thanks to Speakers 





Among the resolutions adopted by 
the Association of Life Insurance Presi- 
dents at the closing session Friday of 
the convention at the Hotel Astor were 
those endorsing the Washington Lim- 
itation of Armament Conference, point- 
ing out the restoration of normal con- 
ditions in business affairs through the 
continuing practices of thrift, and ex- 
pressing appreciation of support for the 
convention from life insurance circles 
and the public. 

The resolutions follow: 

“This Association acknowledges deep 
obligation for the helpful co-operation 
in the deliberations of this 15th An- 
nual Convention by State Supervising 
Officials and by officers and members 
of the American Life Convention, of 
unattached companies and agency or- 
ganizations; and records sincere appre- 
ciation of the public interest evinced 
by the gratifying attendance at its 
several sessions.” 

Declaration on Business Conditions 

“Expressions of optimism do not 
make prosperity. Therefore, at a mo- 
ment when governmental authorities, 
both Federal and State, and thoughtful 
men in every walk of life are seeking 
to restore the National to a sound and 
healthful normal basis, the Association 
of Life Insurance Presidents invités at- 
tention to facts disclosed at this its 
Fifteenth Annual Convention, which 
furnish reassurance that economic con- 
citions are already appreciably stabil- 
ized by the continuing and unshaken 
confidence and persistent thrift of large 
numbers of the American people. 

“The number of new policies of life 
insurance issued during the year wil! 
approximate 13,150,000 — within less 
than one per cent of the supreme recor’ 
of 1920. Although the aggregate of 
these policies, $8 535,000,000 is fifteen 
per cent less than the total for 1920, 
it exceeds by $725,000,000 the amount 
issued in the prosperous year 1919. 

“Policyholders generally are exercis- 
ing with commendable caution the right 
to apply the accumulations under their 
policies to immediate personal vse and 
individual needs, as evidenced by the 
fact that but 14.68 per cent of the re- 
serves have been taken as policy loans 
—compared with 17.97 per cent in 
1914—thus permitting a continuance of 
that progressive increase in life insur- 
ance policyholders’ funds available for 
investment in response to manifest na- 
tional economic requirements, whicn 
has characterized the decade ending 
December 3ist, 1920, when American 
Life Insurance. Companies held ad- 
mitted assets aggregating $7,319,997,019. 
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“These figures are eloquent of sound 
habits and compelling faith. The atti- 
tude of mind reflects in provision for 
the future through present effort in- 
sures that prosperity has revived, and 
requires only continuance of courage 
and service for complete restoration.” 

Conference Resolution 

Whereas, the original conception un- 
derlying the business of life insurance 
is a practical application of the bearing 
of each other’s burdens; and 

Whereas, the time has arrived in the 
history of world relations when the 
actions are hopefully looking forward 
to a better international understanding 
which will tend to abolish war with 
all its attendant miseries, now, there- 
fore, be it, 

Resolved, that the Association of 
Life Insurance Presidents expresses its 
heartiest approbation of the Conference 
on the Limitation of Armaments, be- 
lieving that the mutual understanding 
which is being reached will result in 
promoting permanent peace upon earth 

Further Resolved, that the Manager 
be directed to transmit a copy of th’s 
resolution to the Secretary of State 
with the reauest that it be laid before 
the Conference. 
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The 61st Annual Statement 
shows admitted Assets of 
$40,465,508 and the Insurance 
in Force $212,483,100—a gain 
for the year 1920 of nearly 
$27,000,000. The insurance 
effected during the year was 
nearly $43,000,000. The 
amount paid to policyholders 
during the year was over 
$4,196,000. 


For Agency apply to 
GEORGE W. MURRAY, 
Superintendent of Agents 
256 Broadway New York 























LACY SUCCEEDS ALBRITTON 

O. J. Lacy, agency, manager of the 
Shenandoah Life of Roanoke, Va., hag 
been named as second vice-president 
in charge of agencies of the Minnesota 
Mutual Life to succeed E. S. Albritton, 
who will go to Dallas, Tex., Jan. 1, : 
form a partnership with Sam R. Weems 
under the firm name of Weems & A\l- 
britton, to act as state managers for 
the company in Texas. 

Mr. Lacy formerly was engaged in 
the general engineering and contract- 
ing business and entered the insurance 
field as an agent for the New World 
Life. Later he became state manager 
for that company in Montana and in 
1919 his agency produced more than 
$2,750,000 new business. He entered 
the army and served with the engineers 
curing, the war. He went with the 
Shenandorh Life early last year and 
has greatly increased its production. 





GREATEST 


ILLINOIS 


COM PANY 


GOOD MEN 
AND 
2WILL PAY THEM WELL 


WANTS 





1851 





Seventieth 
Anniversary Year 


BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Pittsfield, Mass. 

During thi: long-span of years the Company has maintained a high 
reputation for fair and honorable dealing with policyholders and agents 
WILLIAM D. WYMAN, President 
WINFIELD 8. WELD, Superintendent of Agencies 
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| eg Organized 1871 

| LIVE HINTS FOR BUSINESS GET TERS LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF VIRGINIA 
| RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 

Practical Suggestions to Help the Man With the Rate OLDEST-LARGEST STRONGEST, Southern Life Insurance Company 


. . Issues the most liberal forms of Ordinary Policies from $1,000.00 to 
Book Increase His Income and General Efficiency | $50,000.00, and Industrial Policies from $12.50 to $1,000.00 




















CONDITION ON DECEMBER 31, 1919: 


— 
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MR). cc csknodcvosdnntuatctebisenratalvertuctaibend taba cx weniana liens 
L, Russell Anderson, itself no matter how sskillfully pre- Liabilities eS ee 
A Letter of Brooklyn, is using pared, will not do the work without a ses one —— 
of the following letter personal fcllow-up, and that should not Sasenents- to Delhetslians.... var 
,,R. Anderson which he sends to be long delayed. Sometimes our men Total Payments to Policyholders since Organization 
clients: ask us to send out letters to a list of 


JOHN G. WALKER, President. 








How would you like to enjoy during 
your retirement a guaranteed income 
om a large estate—without having in- 
yested the principal sum? 

More important still, how would you 


prospects. Perhaps one in ten responds, 
indicating an interest. Some agents 
call only on those who make such re- 
sponse, and these are the fellows who 
get disgusted with the idea and say it 














Shuff Talks Twice 
While in New York 











Underwriters’ Association of New York 
and at that meeting he again made the 
statement that between 75 and 80% 


IN like to pass on this estate with its flatly doesn’t pay. Others follow our advice of the companies’ business was placed 
f the anteed income to your family— and make a personal call on every man ‘ on their books by the 15,000 members 
, hag guara! . ; on the list. “Did you get a letter from APPEALS FOR HIGH STANDARD Bgl ce ‘ati 
3 sithout necessarily even possessing the 7 ' : 9 ma C le agency association. 
ident ; - th lightest the company the other day?” they in ; : 
esota principal, Saas . er quire, taking for granted that the pros- Says Most Business is Written By President Shuff spoke informally and 
itton, risk? pect is interested. And in most cases pigs Memb Who Should was frequently interrupted by applause. 
1, t9 You can do this (as many have done) they are right. The same is true of Association Members jo Snow He emphasized the responsibility of 
eems vith the. watchful protection of the a]] advertising media. They must be Get Honor Badge the organization to make the insurance 
e Al- state Government and the Federal Re- followed up, and followed up promptly, business efficient, something to be 
s for serve syStem, and under the security of before the good effect and interest has John L. Shuff, president of the Na- proud of. 

a contract Dadra gee only ov poe worn off. The prospect’s favorable at- tional Association of Life Underwriters, “The public will judge you by the 
d in The requiremen $ are simple and easily tention is greatest right at the first, made two talks in New York on Friday calibre of men in your organization,” 
tract- axplained. gradually fades away and in a few days h ‘ h i he said. “Work to make the organiza- 
‘ance This is attractive to men of affairs has passed out of his mind. of last week. In bs ~ morning he Ot tee tnciale every agent in the coustey. 
Vorld and eo A Ey — * ¢ 8 dressed the Association of ty In- No man should have a ratebook unless 
lager m a safe, conservative basis, exemp : surance Presidents and urged the com- he ig eligible to membership. And 

; : The young man who signs-an ‘* "es 
id in from the Federal income tax, not open The adglication ote a "5 — 3) pany executives to stand behind the when a man is a member see that he is 
wane: e litigation, administered without fees, Passage Year Endowment olicy Nati 1 Association of Life Under- @ friend. I wouldn’t take a million 
ered scured without the investment of a Pe ieee es a es | Semen: oe dollars for any friend on earth.” (Bd 
1eers urge sum of money—all under Federal °F Time thinks the time of its ne ur- writers. He said that there were about jtovs Note: 'Has Mr. Shuff got a 
~ reserve supervision and guarantee. and tani 7, a aa tae bec 200,000 life insurance agents in America _ mjllion?) 
an “— ‘ : Rage ait t : 
— I suggest that in order to receive <hoyld he survive until the policy ma- Of which about 15,000 were members L. A. Cerf, vice-president of the asso- 

iefinite information as to such an €8- tures; the day of maturity comes, the of the underwriters’ association, but ciation and manager for greater New 


tate for yourself, you tell me in confi- 


years have passed and he still regards 





he declared that these 15,000 men wrote 


York of the Mutual Benefit, spoke on 


dence the date of your birth. The ‘ ‘ : ¢ ’ lain tees ; 
SE ed dahrensed gon: I ao en himself as young and just getting & the great bulk of the business in the rraining and Education of the Life 
, : . good start in life, says the E. A. Woods : > and he asked life presidents Insurance Salesman. 
dosed for your convenience. You will Agency country and he aske¢ I ; 
‘ pot place yourself under any obligation . to use their influence to see that the “I never talk life insurance with 
by inquiring into this important mat- right kind of agent would belong to any man standing up,” the speaker 








ier, which I suggest you do without 


joss of time. 
* * * 


LAWTON MADE PRESIDENT 
J. Fred Lawton, of the Connecticut 


the association while he made a plea 
that they do away with the services 
of the other kind. He thought that 


said. “If I can’t sit down with him 
the first time I leave and come back 
when I can. That is the first step in 


Mutual, the old football player, has + altiiaiicciin tant , mp ben = 
; ‘ ; : agency forces of gelling ¢ = 
Like everything been elected president of the Detroit yom — bh Barve 0 + i the "Ne- selling a policy 
Using Advertising else, there is a Life Underwriters’ Association. The tional Association of Life Underwriters Mr. Cerf took up the psychology of 
dvamage wong” Zack Sipction.* Norte vex*°scont told have spel ecrniion in tho SAMAata i, Se tga 
ee aia saeortising vies neenibelks F. ‘Ww. Weston, secre- shape of a badge of honor. ; , cnutenkie a means of overcoming op- 
material, says the Peoria Life. The tary; Will A. Waite, treasurer, and His Talk Before Underwriters position on various grounds. 


right way brings in hundred-fold re 
turns, makes business, and puts dollars 
inthe agent’s pocket. The wrong way 
isa waste of the money the company 
has invested, and of the time and 
mergy of the agent, and does him no 
good. 

One thing is sure; any kind of use 
is better than none. Scattering your 
booklets on the sidewalk would not be 
avery intelligent way of distributing 
them, but it would be better than leav- 
ing them in the original package un- 
opened, for someone might pick one 
vp, read it, and be influenced thereby. 
80 if you have anything of the sort, 
set it out where people can see it. Do 
wt be wasteful and extravagant with 
i, use judgment in putting it out, but 
tmember always it cannot be of any 
se until it is placed before the. people 
who are expected to be influenced by it. 
Another thing is equally sure: if you 
do not attach any value to your adver- 
tising material yourself, you cannot ex- 
ject others to do so. A young man used 
come into my office every week or 
©and drop a dozen or more blotters on 
fvery desk in the place, and walk out. 
He did this month in and month out. 
Ithe had used his blotters as a means 
)ot introducing himself or his goods, he 
Would have got at least a hearing, pos- 
silly some business. If a Peoria Life 
ent, in passing out his blotters, or 
tirculars, or what not, takes advantage 
breaking the ice by this means, he 
going to get himself somewhere. This 
‘an be done in many ways—calling at- 
tention to the picture of our Home 
Oficee building, or the quality of the 
ter or pencil or calendar, and its 
‘sefulness— these and many other de- 


ce8 will often start you off on friendly 
terms. 





















A third gxiom jis that advertising by 


Nathaniel Reese, Robert M. Ryan and 
John C. Johnson, executive committee. 


Association 
In the evening he addressed the Life 
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tionary period. 
ability. 


anniversary. 








the insuring public. 





The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York 
34 Nassau Str:et, New York 


Improved Disability Provision 


Claim may be made us soon as disability occurs—no p.obationary 
Payments begin immediately on approval of claim—no proba- 
Vonthly payments, lifelong, conditioned on permanence of dis- 
Immediate waiver of future premiums—no waiting until next 
Full amount of insurance paid when insured dies, without deduc- 


tion for disability payments or for premiums waived. 


| This new disability provision brings the service of America’s old- 
est legal reserve life insurance company still closer to the needs of 


For terms to producing Agents address 








me 
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“T will tabulate five hundred bank 
failures for every insurance company 
which has failed in the United States. 
That is the way to answer one objec- 
tion. You must win a man through 
his heart, not through his head. Ap- 
peal to his sense of justice through his 
children. They always stand on the 
high road to his heart.” 

Mr. Cerf then drove home the fact 
that hard work is necessary to success 
and that there is no short cut. The 
natural aversion to soliciting, he said, 
represented the very thing which must 
be overcome if a man is to succeed in 
insurance because it forms the very 
basis of the business. The speaker 
analyzed the fundamental difficulty with 
the average agent as the lack of a 
definite objective and declared that 
there is a crying need for scientific 
methods. Laziness is another difficulty 
which can be overcome only when each 
man sets out to be a prospect hunter 
twenty-four hours of every day. The 
mission of life insurance is something 
of which to be proud. “When we con- 
sider that eighty per cent of the money 
left to heirs in this country is by life 
insurance, and them consider that only 
one man in perhaps a thousand is ade- 
quately insured we may go forth feel- 
ing that we are missionaries in a great 
movement for good in the world. Re- 
member,” he added in closing, “if you 
fill out the application while you talk 
to your prospect, many which you fill 
out will go unsigned, but many will 
be signed which you do not expect.” 

John D. Sage, president of the Union 
Central, spoke. Among the guests 
were W. J. Graham, second vice-presi- 
dent of the Equitable Life Assurance 
Society; and Messrs. Meader, Pruden- 
tial, Bushnell, Aetna and Williams, 


Union Central. 
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IN 1806 AND IN 1921 

In 1806 the Insurance Company of 
North America issued “Proposals.” 
These were sent to persons whose 
business was considered desirable. 
Article VIII, of the “Conditions of 
Insurance,” read: 

No insurance is binding until the 
stipulated premium be paid, but it shall 
be deemed effectual from the time of 
such payment whether the policy be 
signed or not. And insurances may be 
continued or renewed at the expiration 
of the term of the policy, without 
further expense than the payment of 
the premium of the renewed term; pro- 
vided the circumstance of the risk re- 
mains as when first insured, or it is not 
increased. 

Think of it! “No insurance is bind- 
ing until the stipulated premium be 
paid.” Oh, for the good old days! 

And the circular letter wound up with 
“Letters of inquiry (post-paid) and 
orders for insurance accompanied by 
the means of paying the premium, will 
be promptly attended to, if addressed 
to,” and signed by the president. 

But that was 1806. This is 1921. In 
these days some agents feel thatthe 
customer is doing them a special favor 
to pay in sixty days, so they can pay 
the company. 

Fire insurance protection is the same 
today as it was in 1806. It is the 
same necessity and it should be on a 
cash basis. The insured expects to be 
paid promptly if he has a loss. What 
if every claimant was paid his loss 
the same number of days after accept- 
ance of the proof of loss, as he took 
to pay the agent his premium! What 
if he had a loss before he had paid 
the agent the premium? 





JOHN R. McFEE DEAD 





Penn Mutual Representative Expert on 
inheritance Tax and Invest- 
ment Insurance 





John R. McFee, of the Penn Mutual, 
Chicago, died on Saturday of heart 
trouble. He was as well known as a 
literary writer on insurance subjects as 
he was as a life insurance writer. His 
specialties were investments and in- 
heritance insurance. Mr. McFee fre- 
quently won prizes in writing in the 
essay contests of the National Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters. At one time 
he was secretary of the Chicago Life 
‘Underwriters’ Association. He was 
familiar figure at national conventions 
of underwriters. 


Taint of Bad Faith 
Appears in Merger 


COMMISSIONERS ACT ON REPORT 





Security Benefit Association of Kansas 
“Actuarially and Actually Solvent ;” 
Bonuses Should Be Prohibited 





At the Commissioners’ convention 
held in the Hote¥ Astor last week con- 
siderable time was devoted to a dis- 
cussion of the affairs of the Security 
Benefit Association of Kansas. The 
sub-committee of the committee on ex- 
aminations submitted the following re- 
port which was adopted by the con- 
vention: 

A joint examination of this association was 
held—several states participated. The matters 
disclosed were subsequently the basis of a 
proceeding in equity, wherein the court made 
very elaborate findings of fact and finally de- 
cided that there was no violation of the statute 
under which proceedings were instituted. 

The findings of fact made by a court of com- 
petent jurisdiction and the findings of law are 
necessarily conclusive and binding. Our find- 
ings must necessarily be based on those facts 
and the testimony actually taken before the 
committee when not in conflict therewith. 

The society appears as found by the court 
“actuarially and actually solvent.’ ” There ap- 
pear, however, certain matters involved in 
those findings deserving our consideration. 

(1) The contract whereby the Knights and 
Ladies of Security and the National Ameri- 
cans were merged and the collateral contract 
with the officers of the latter society appears 
contrary to sound public policy. It involved 
the payment of $70.000 to officers of the latter 
society, partly in consideration of services in 
effecting the merger, partly for services there- 
after rendered. This is in effect a bonus. 
Officers of a fraternal benefit society occupy a 
fiduciary position, and the derivation of a 
private profit from a transaction which is pre- 
sumably for the benefit of the members is a 
breach of fiduciary duty. Bonuses are unfortu- 
nately a striking feature of many fraternal 
mergers. They should be strictly prohibited. 
(2) There appears a distinct taint of bad 
faith involved in the making of the contract. 
The merger was approved in consideration of 
certain affidavits, whereby officers of the so- 
ciety stated under oath that “no commission. 
bonuses or brokerage has been or is to be paid 
any person or persons on account of said ser- 
vice.” The court, however, found that the con- 
tract subsequently entered into involved a pay- 
ment for effecting the merger. The details of 
this contract appears not to have been known 
to the Superintendent of Insurance, and an 
attempt was made, as appears from the court 
findings, to keep knowledge of this contract 
from him. We cannot sée how the officers can 
contend that this agreement made a day or so 
after the filing of the affidavits was not flatly 
in violation of the terms of these affidavits. 
(3 more serious taint of bad faith ap- 
pears in the annual returns filed in 1920. All 
reference to this contract antl a second con- 
tract to one Biby were omitted from the Kan- 
sas report. The court found that this omission 
was for the purpose of concealing these con- 
tracts from the Superintendent of Insurance, 
and also from’members of the order in Topeka. 

The officers, while claiming the sunerintendent 
knew of these contracts, admitted that they 
desired to conceal them from certain of their 
members. This is absolutely indefencible. <A’ 
return, presumably under oath, should be true 
and accurate. These were real and substantial 
liabilities and the officers not only are bound 
on general principles to tell the truth, but owe 
to the people of their state in general and 
their members in particular a full and frank 
disclosure of the affairs of the society. 

Our conclusions are as follows: 

(1) It seems inadvisable to recommend ac- 
tion to the several commissioners as to legal 
action to be taken against the societ This 
would involve issues depending on t e local 
law and policy and might conceivably vary in 
various states. No action should be taken 
which will make the members of the society 
suffer for the action of their officers. 

(2) Legislation should be enacted generally 
forbidding the payment of bonuses in connec- 
tion with fraternal mergers. All contracts in 
connection with such mergers involving the 
payment of money to officers of either society 
should require official sanction and approval. 

(3) If the law of any state is not adequate 
to prohibit the making of false affidavits and 
the Slteg of false returns it should be amended. 
(4) The policy of the statute urged by fra- 
ternal societies forbidding the reinsurance of 
fraternals, save by fraternals, is very ques- 
tionable if the practice of giving bonuses is 
permitted to endure. 





TO WRITE SUB-STANDARD 
It is reported that the Pan-American 
Life is considering the writing of Sub- 
standard business. 





Frank L. Erion has resigned as vice- 
president of the Lloyd-Thomas Co., 
Chicago, and will become general ad- 
juster for Fred. S. James & Co. 





J. Victor Barry, of the Metropolitan 
Life, talked to the William Street Club 
this week. 


Celebrity’s Brother 
Wanted Commissions 


STORY OF $600,000 CASE HERE 





Winslow Russell’s Sensation at Syra- 
cuse; Finds New York Depart- 
ment’s Hands Tied 





In addressing Syracuse lifé under- 
writers this week Winslow Russell, 
vice-president and agency manager of 
the Phoenix Mutual Life, taking as his 
subject “Bootlegging in Life Insurance,” 
made some _ sensational statements 
about leakage in commissions into il- 
legitimate channels. He told of a 
$600,000 case which the secretary of 
a world celebrity tried to land. In 
describing the circumstances Mr. Rus- 
sell referred to the prospect as John 
Van Dyke, which is not his real name. 
John Van Dyke was solicited by a 
legitimate agent who received a reply 
from John’s brother, “Jim,” the reply 
reading as follows: 

Dear Sir:—I beg to thank you for your favor 
of 22nd inst. I am afraid that Mr. 
misunderstood the situation as regards my in- 
terest in insurance. This interest of mine was 
born mainly out of a desire to handle all our 
own insurance matters, and incidentally to 
make any saving possible. To do this I learned 
that I should have to get some official sanc- 
tion. As a student of law as well as being 
Mr. VanDyke’s private secretary, I find that 
I am not above augmenting my funds, even a 
little.’ This hence explains my interest in 
insurance.—James Van Dyke. 

The receipt of this letter aroused 
the interest of the life insurance fra- 
ternity and resulted in an investigation 
being started. It was found that Van 
Dyke’s insurance was being placed 
through a New York City real estate 
man named Benedict, who had been 
licensed by three prominent companies. 
Soon company after company began ap- 
plying for New York State licenses for 
Benedict. Thereafter applications for 
licenses began to appear in Albany for 
“Jim” Van Dyke. Protest against 
“Jim’s” appointment was made to the 
superintendent who found that his 
hands were tied by a Court of Appeals 
decision rendered in 1912. In spite of 
the fact that underwriters presented a 
photographic copy of Jim Van Dyke’s 
letter, the Department wrote a letter 
to the underwriters containing this 
paragraph: 

The Department feels it is powerless to re- 
fuse to grant the license even if Mr. Van 
Dyke made the statement that this was the 
only application that he expected to write and 
that he had no intention permanently to en- 
gage in the life insurance business, or to write 
anv case other than this.. The Department 
tells me that the Court of Appeals decision 
in the case of “Hauser 206 New York 455” 
clearly makes them powerless to refuse to 
issue a license on any ground other than per- 
sonal unfitness or untrustworthiness, and that 
such an issue could not be raised successfully 
by them against the issue of the license in 
this case. 

Mr. Russell suggests that the follow- 
ing statement should be subscribed by 
brokers and agents and go with the 
company’s complete application: 


T agree that no person other than the under- 


Walker Buckner Back From Europe; 
Arranged With Governments And 
Companies to Liquidate Business 


Walker Buckner, second vice-prest- 
dent of the New York Life Insurance 
Company, returned on, Saturday from a 
trip to Europe having been abroad 
about nine months. It was one of tir 
most interesting trips that has ever 
been taken by an insurance man as 
Mr. Buckner was,in consultation with 
various heads of governments and of 
life insurance companies in connection 
with the liquidation of the European 
business of the New York Life. 

The economic chaos and disintegra- 
tion in the wake of the war can be 
imagined in Austria, Czecho-Slovakia 
and Jugo-Slavia. About two years ago 
when Mr. Buckner was in Europe, he 
was in these countries and was instru- 
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HERBERT C. COX 
















Herbert C. Cox, president and gen. 
eral manager of the Canada Life, of 
Toronto, is receiving congratulations 
upon the effective and gracious manner 
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Lawrence W. Mack, Northwesterngm (Bt 0°! 

Mutual, and Walter S. Sullivan, Mutual p live r 
Life, were members of the “Almirail a live 
Grand Jury” which has been excused poyd ; 

from jury duty for a period of three .. 


years because of complaints lodged 
against it. The Extraordinary Grand 
Jury of 1919 became famous because 
of its investigation of the departmental 
procedure in the city government. 
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Walton L. Crocker, president of the 
John Hancock, quotes Herbert Spencer 
as observing that all activities fall into 
two great groups—those which consti. 
tute and sustain the life of the indi- 
vidual, and those which further the 
life of the race. 

* * a 


Ferd V. Becker, manager of the Un- 
derwriters Agency which handles all 
sorts of insurance in Brookhaven, Miss., 
uses this at the top of his letterhead: 
“It is Better to Have Insurance and Not 
Need It Than to Need It and Not Have 
it.” 
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signed shall profit by any commiss on in- 
surance issued on this applicatior 

He added: “With both home office 
and field living up to these regulations 
nearly 100% of the bootlegging in our 


business will cease.” 





—— 


mental in setting on foot lezislation 
which would make possible arrange 
ments for the governments or domestic 
companies to take over the lisiility of - 
the foreign companies for the p) otectio 
of the policyholders. This le:islation 
passed and arrangements were made 0 
this last trip by Mr. Buckne: either 
with governments or with life insu” 
ance companies or with both }y whic# 
the New York Life is_ relieved of 
liability while at the same ‘ime th* 
policyholders of the company are Pre 
tected. It is a fine bit of constructive 
service. The Czecho-Slovakiins wi 








pay policyholders in Czecho-' Slovaks 
crowns instead of Austrian crowns, 4 
very important item in view of the 
difference in exchange. 
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Fire Insurance Department 


Peninsular ‘Fire In 
Trouble With Dep’t 


yus! RE-INSURE OR GO BROKE 


fompany’s Page Ad Campaign At- 
tracted Attention, But Did 
Not Save It 


Advertising is one of the greatest 

nes in the world, but it will not 
make an insurance company. For 
wme time the Peninsular Fire, of Grand 
Rapids, of which J. Floyd Irish was 
geretary and managing underwriter— 
je recently resigned—has been running 
page ads in insurance newspapers, but 
jow it has been ordered by the com- 
missioner of Michigan to reinsure its 
wtstanding liabilities or go into bank- 
mptey. The Michigan commissioner 
gys that $864,204 has been lost or 
nisspent during the past few years and 
the attorney-general of the state is 
making an investigation to determine 
yhether there is any criminal liability. 

The Peninsular Fire began in 1917 
yith $250,000 capital... On December 
1, 1920, the paid-up capital was in- 
weased to $895,700. The promotion of 
his company was expensive. The pres- 
jient of the company, C. C. Lillie, is 
alive stock farmer, and was head of 
alive stock insurance company. J. 
Floyd Irish, former managing under- 
yiter, has been in the insurance busi- 
ness Many years. Vice-President F, F. 
McGinnis is a life insurance man and 
minsurance attorney. 

The company has been operating in 
the following Eastern and middle de- 
yartment states: Massachusetts, New 
York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, New 
Hampshire, West Virginia. Most of 
the directors live in Michigan. 

The total net income of the company 
in 1920 was $547,210. The underwriting 
apenses in 1920 were given as $271,867. 

The president of the Peninsular Cas- 
ulty Company, which has also been 
included in the page advertising cam- 
mign, is also the president of the 
Peninsular Fire and was formerly 
mown as the Michigan Live Stock In- 
trance Company of Saginaw. The 
wmpany specialized in automobile in- 
urance issuing a complete policy in 
njunction with the Peninsular Fire. 
The total admitted assets December 
i, 1921, were $378,000. 





TO SUE FOR $1,500,000 
The State Firemen’s Association of 
Pennsylvania has retained counsel to 
ting suit against the Commonwealth 
# Pennsylvania for the recovery of 
bout $1,500,000 which the association 
thims the State owes it. The associa- 
tion claims that its relief fund is en- 
liled to the 2 per cent tax levied on 
foreign insurance companies operating 


ae Pennsylvania and that this has been 


ithheld since the end of 1919. 


Marshal McCarthy 
Goes With J. A. Eckert 


IS ELECTED VICE-PRESIDENT 


Handled Difficult Problems in Satisfac- 
tory Fashion During War; Has 
Many Friends 


“Big Tom” McCarthy, who recently 
resigned as United States marshal for 
the southern district of New York and 
who was one of the most popular gov- 
ernment officials, has been elected vice- 
president of John A. Eckert & Com- 
pany, 90 John street. Marshal Mc- 
Carthy, who is one of the biggest men 
physically in town and has innumerable 
friends, graduated from Manhattan Col- 
lege, New York, in 1904. He went to 
work for the Department of Water 
Supply Gas & Electricity of the city, 
resigning to become private secretary 
to James W. Gerard when the latter 
was a supreme court justice. Later, 
he was made a deputy clerk of the 
supreme court. In 1914 he was ap- 
pointed United States marshal. 

The war brought delicate and intri- 
cate duties which he performed so 
satisfactorily that even the New York 
“Staats Zeitung” commended him as 
a capable guardian during that critical 
period. During the six and a half 
years of his tenure of office upwards 
of 70,000 prisoners were arrested and 
he had the custody of millions of 
dollars. 

Nearly all the daily papers printed 
stories saying that Marshal McCarthy 
was going with the Eckert concern and 
one of them, the New York “Morning 
Telegraph,” printed an entire column, 
in which public men gave flattering 
estimates of Mr. McCarthy. 





Mississippi Hits Companies Through 

Railroads 

As another sidelight to the Missis- 
sippi tangle it is heard along William 
street that the Mississippi authorities 
are threatening to garnishee part of 
the property of railroads running 
through the state because fire insur- 
ance companies, against whom judg- 
ments have been rendered, own bonds 
of these railroads. Having started on 
its wild endeavor to extract huge sums 
from insurance companies operating 
there no move by Mississippi is too far- 
fetched to be considered providing it 
produces revenue. Counsel for some 
companies are reported to be consider- 
ing the advisability of selling bonds of 
railroads involved in this latest move. 





EXCUSE HITCHCOCK 
C. I. Hitehcock, of the public rela- 
tions committee of the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters, was excused 
from testifying before the Lockwood 
committee this week, after a talk with 
Mr. Meyer, of the committee. 
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TOKIO 


MARINE AND FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, Limited 
: ———===__ 
UNITED STATES FIRE BRANCH 


J. A. KELSEY, General Agent 
80 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK 


-— THE AUTOMOBILE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
MORGAN G. BULKELEY, President 
CASH CAPITAL 


$2,000,000.00 


ASSETS 


$11,896,417.46 


LIABILITIES, EXCEPT CAPITAL 


$8,171,905.10 


SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS 


$3, 124,512.36 


FIRE AND ALLIED LINES 
Fire, Tornado, Rents, Profits, Lightning, Explosion, Commissions, Lease- 
hold, Riot and Civil Commotion, Sprinkler Leakage, Use and Occupancy, 
Automobiles, Aircraft, Floaters. 


OCEAN AND INLAND MARINE LINES 


Hulls, Cargoes, Merchandise, Specie, Builders’ Risks, War Risks, Regis- 

tered Mail, Transportation, Motor Truck Contents, Salesmen’s Samples, 

Parcel Post, Tourists’ Baggage, Personal Effects Floater, Jewelry 
Floater, Fine Arts. 


Affiliated with 


ETNA LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
AETNA CASUALTY & SURETY CO. 


——_—_———— 
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oF NEW HAVEN. CONNECTICUT. 


RIOT and CIVIL COMMOTION—EXPLOSION 
SPRINKLER LEAKAGE 


AUTOMOBILE 
FIRE—THEFT—COLLISION—PROPERTY DAMAGE 
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LEWIS & GENDAR, INC. 


NEW YORK CITY AGENTS 


Commonwealth Insurance Co. of New York 
London & Scottish Assurance Corporation 


ONE LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
Telephones: John 0063-0064-0065 
BROOKLYN AND SUBURBAN AGENCY 


Northern Assce. Co., Ltd., ef Eng. 

Commonwealth Ins. Co. of N. Y. Globe & Rutgers Insurance Co. 

Detroit F. & M. Ins. Co. of Mich. London & Scottish Assu. Corp. 
(Casualty) Indemnity Ins. Co. of N. A. 


Special Facilities for Handling Out of Town Business 
145 Montague Street, Brooklyn—New York 
Telephones: Main 6370-6371-6872 


Se ae ct a tm Neve Sarr em 


Firemen’s Ins. Co. of New Jersey 
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Non-Partisan League 
Who’s Who Given 


NAMES TOLD BY GOV. PREUS 








Group of Men Who Make Livelihood 
By Forming Organizations Based 
On Class Hatred 





In his talk before the Association of 
Life Insurance Presidents at the Hotel 
Astor a few days ago Governor Preus, 
of Minnesota, former insurance commis- 
sioner of that state, gave a complete 
roster of the Non-Partisan League 
leaders, whose profession is socialism, 
and whose schemes include state in- 
surance in all of its pllases. 

In 1914, A. C. Townley, the president 
of the Non-Partisan League, was a mem- 
ber of the Socialist party of North Da- 
kota, and ran for the Legislature as a 
Socialist. C. A. Lindbergh, who was 
the candidate of the Non-Partisan 
League for Governor of Minnesota in 
1918, joined the Socialist party shortly 
after his defeat for the nomination. 
David C. Coates, formerly Lieutenant- 
Governor of the state of Colorado, was 
one of the founders of the I. W. W, in 
1905, according to his own sworn testi- 
mony when he was a witness at the 
trial .of Harry Orchard, who was 
charged with the murder of the Gov- 
ernor of Idaho, Mr. Steunenberg. Mr. 
Coates is said to have been the first 
general manager of the Non-Partisan 
League. The I. W. W. is the most radi- 
cal organization of Socialists in this 
country. In Article Nine of its Consti- 
tution, dealing with pledges for officers, 


we find that the following pledge is 
necessary before becoming an officer of 
the I. W. W.: “I believe in and under- 
stand the two sentences, ‘The Working 
Class and the Employing Class have 
nothing in common’ and ‘Labor is en- 
titled to all it produces.’ ” 

Arthur Le Sueur, one of the leaders 
(an intelligent, able and honest law- 
yer) in the original organization of the 
Non-Partisan League and until March, 
1919, its executive secretary, was for a 
number of years National Committee- 
man for the Socialist party of North 
Dakota. Mr, Le ‘Sueur was president 
of the People’s College at Fort Scott, 
Kansas, which is a Socialist school of 
learning; while Eugene V. Debs, the 
Socialist candidate for President of the 


United States in 1912, 1916 and 1920, 
was the chancellor of the same college. 


Ad in “Appeal to Reason” 


The Non-Partisan League placed the 
following advertisement in the “Appeal 
to Reason,” which is now called the 
“New Appeal,” and which has the 
largest circulation of any Socialist 
paper in the United States: “The Farm- 
ers’ Non-Partisan League can use or- 
ganizers in Minnesota, South Dakota, 
Colorado, Idaho, Washington, Montana, 
Kansas, Oklahoma, Wisconsin, Texas, 
Nebraska and Iowa. Good pay—steady 
work—splendid opportunity for real 
work. Write the Non-Partisan League 
Educational Department, Gilfillan block, 
St. Paul, Minnesota.” 

“Can anyone tell me why this adver- 
tisement was not run in the country 
newspapers of Minnesota and North 
Dakota? Could anyone contend that it 
was placed in the ‘Appeal to Reason’ 
for any other purpose than to obtain 
Socialist organizers? May I ask why 
did they not» hire farmers in Minnesota 
and North Dakota who understood the 
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Incorporated 1849 


Metropolitan Fire Agent 
C. G. Smith 
1 Liberty Street 


Service Department 


I Liberty Street 





SPRINGFIELD. 


Fire & Marine Insurance Company 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


New York Offices 


Geo. A. Hill, Jr., Special Agent 


—}! 


| 
Cash Capital $2,500,000.00 || 


General Marine Managers 


Talbot, Bird & Co., Inc. 
63-65 Beaver Street 


Metropolitan Auto Agent 
Leslie D. Forman 
75 Maiden Lane 
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farmers’ problems, instead of import- 
ing Socialists from other states?” asked 
the Governor. 


A. E. Brown was a candidate for Gov- 
eynor of North Dakota, on the Socialist 
ticket. He has been one of the leading 
men in the Non-Partisan League. Wal- 
ter T. Mills, one of the best known So- 
cialist lecturers and writers in the 
United States, has been the Non-Parti- 
san League paid legislative adyisor. In 
“Appeal to Reason,” you will find an 
advertisement reading as follows: “You 
can become a trained Socialist * * * 
Walter T. Mills, orator-author, will 
teach you.” J, Arthur Williams, who 
was formerly the chief organizer for 
the League in Minnesota, is a Socialist. 
Another organizer was Leon Durocher, 
who was a candidate for Congress on 
the Socialist ticket in North Dakota. 
N. A. Mason, formerly a Socialist or- 
ganizer, was Governor Frazier’s private 
secretary. The “Butte Bulletin,” which 








Actual market value for all securities 





D. H. Dunham, President 
Nea) Bassett, Vice-President 
John Kay, Vice-Pres. & Treasurer 
A. B. Rassinger, Ass’t Sec’y. 
John A, Snyder, Secretary 


THE 
MECHANICS 
INSURANCE CO. 

of Philadelphia 
Organized 1854 
Statement January 1, 1921 


ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 
Capical ..........$ 600,000 








Reserve  Reinsur- 
ance Fund....., 1,465,929 
Reserve all : 
liabilities ...... 159,357 
Net Surplus ...... 564,541 





Total ............$2,789,828 
Policyholders Surplus, $1,164,541 











D. H. Dunham, President 

Neal Bassett, Vice-President 
John Kay, Vice-Pres. & Treasurer 
A. H, Hassinger, Secretary 


FIREMEN’S 


INSURANCE CO. 


of Newark, RH, J, 
Organized 1854 


Statement January 1, 1921 
ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 
Capital ..........$1,250,000 


Reserve Reinsur- 
ance Fund ..... 5,191,079 


Reserve all. other 
liabilities ...... 1,205,347 


Net Surplus ...... 2,086,742 





Total ............$9,733,168 
Policyholders Surplus, $3,336,/42 











H. M. Gratz, President 
D. H. Dunham, Vice-President 
Neal Bassett, Vice-President 
John Kay, Treasurer 
A. H. Hassinger, Ass’t. Sec’y. 


THE 
Girard F.& M. 
INSURANCE CO. 
ef Philadelphia 
Organized 1853 
Statement February 16, 1921 
ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 
Capital ...........$1,000,000 

*Reserve Reinsur- 


ance Fund ..... 2,295,788 


*Reserve all other 
liabilities ....... 


Net Surplus ...... 


260,940 
449,841 
Total ............$4,006,570 
Policyholders Surplus, $1,449,841 


“As of December 31, 192. 








Loyal to friends and loyal agents 
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is the organ of the most radical Socig}. 
ists, is edited by W. F. Dunn. He ig q 
strong supporter of the Non-Partisan 
League organization; and on January 
24, at Great Falls, he presided at the 
meeting of the Non-Partisan League 
under the name of the “Farmers (op. 
gress.” On May 1, 1920, he spoke ip 
Minneapolis from the same platform 
with Mr. Townley’s candidate for Gov. 
ernor. 

Recently the “Butte Bulletin” issueq 
the following: “Capitalism means that 
land and natural resources are owned 
by the landlords and capitalists, men 
who work not but live by robbery which 
they call ‘rent’ and ‘interest.’” Mr. 
Townley had his candidate for Gover. 
nor travel in this company because he 
wished to confiscate the lands of the 
farmers’ of Minnesota. Joseph Gilbert 
was a Socialist, and at the same time a 
manager of the Non-Partisan League. 
He was editor-in-chief some time ago 
of the “Socialist Herald” at Seattle. 
D. C. Dorman was formerly on the 
Executive Committee of the Socialist 
party, and last year state manager of 
the Non-Partisan League in Montana. 
Mr. H. L. Elliot, formerly manager of 
the League in North Dakota, was, until 
recently at least, one of the leaders of 
the League in Minnesota. He was for- 
merly a candidate for Mayor of Minot 
on the Socialist ticket. E. R. Fry, who 
was the treasurer for the Non-Partisan 
League of Kansas, was a candidate on 
the Socialist ticket for United States 
Senator in North Dakota. L. N. Shel- 
don was chosen to organize the Non- 
Partisan League in Oklahoma. He isa 
Socialist, The former state manager 
for the League in North Dakota is Axel 


Strom, who was Socialist sheriff of 
Williams county in that state. Thomas 
N. Keyes, treasurer of the Non-Partisan 
League, has been a Socialist. O. M. 
Thomason was formerly editor of “The 


Iconoclast,” a Socialist newspaper at 
Minot. The advertisement in the “Ap 
peal to Reason” has borne fruit. 
“Leaders generally of the Non-Par- 
tisan League, I believe it will be ad- 
mitted, have been Socialists at one time 
or another,” said the Governor. “At 
the time of the 1918 state convention 
held in St. Paul by the Non-Partisan 
League, there was held a convention of 
the Working Peoples’ Non-Partisan 
League. This convention of Socialists 
and radicals, comprising laboring met, 
had as its president, William Mahoney, 
of St. Paul, who, in 1914, ran for Cot 
gress on the Socialist ticket. It had 
for its secretary Thomas Van Lear, 
elected Mayor of Minneapolis in 1916, 
Minnesota’s leading Socialist.” 





OFF TO “MOVIE” LAND 

Arthur W. Stebbins, vice-president 
and treasurer of Reuben Samuce!s, Inc. 
insurance specialists to the theatrical 
and motion picture industry, has gone 
to Chicago, where he will stay for some 
time, then making a tour of a number 
of western states in the insurance 
terests of this industry, with headquar 
ters at the California office of the com 
pany in Los Angeles. 
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Commissioners’ Meeting 
Draws Big Crowds 


IMPORTANT ACTION TAKEN 





Mid-winter Sessions Largely Attended; 
Donaldson Expedites Business; 
Committees Work Efficiently 





The mid-winter meeting of the Na- 
tional Convention of Insurance Com- 
missioners was conspicuous for the 
efficient work reported by the various 
committees and for the manner in 
which President “Tom” Donaldson ex- 
pedited the business of the various ses- 
sions. The commissioners gathered at 
the Hotel Astor, where they spent the 
greater part of last week. 

This committee distinguished itself 
by handing in a majority report which 
was adopted by the convention on Wed- 
nesday. The report embodied a for- 
mula for arriving at what is explained 
as a reasonable underwriting profit and 
a detailed account of this was printed 
in The Eastern Underwriter under date 
of December 9. Upon the adoption of 
this report, the committee heaved a 
deep sigh of real relief, for this ques- 
tion had been discussed by the com- 
missioners for the past two years. 

Action favoring uniformity in Work- 
men’s Compensation rates was taken 
by the Committee on Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Insurance and the report of 
this committee was adopted by the con- 
vention. A resolution favoring the ap- 
pointment of a committee of three to 
supervise, on behalf of the National 
Convention, the rating work of the na- 
tional conferences on Workmen’s Com- 
pensation insurance was included in 
the report. And the convention went 
on record against the practice of sur- 
charges by mutual casualty companies 
writing Workmen’s Compensation in- 
surance. 

Cause Lack of Uniformity 

The question of. surcharges ‘brought 
cut considerable discussion until the 
adoption of the resolution against this 
practice of charging higher rates in one 
state than in another. Platt Whitman, 
commissioner of Wisconsin and chair- 
man of the Committee on Workmen’s. 
Compensation Insurance, told the con- 
vention that, although his state allowed 
the mutuals to write at 90% of the 
manual and that he could see no good 
reason why a company should not be 
allowed to write below the manual rate 


if it could do so without endangering. “ 


its solvency, he would vote in favor of 
uniformity simply for the sake of uni- 
formity. : ; 

‘It was pointed out that Massachu- 
setts, Pennsylvania and New York per- 
mitted surcharges and that this prac- 
tice enabled the mutuals to pay a 
larger dividend, Commissioner Hobbs 
stated that the brand of Workmen’s 
Compensation insurance furnished by 
the mutuals in Massachusetts was of 
high order and that he firmly believed 
that there should be no cut-throat com- 
petition in Workmen’s Compensation 
insurance. He also said that he did not 
think it fair that the mutuals should 
be permitted to charge a high rate in 
one state and a low one in another be- 
Cause that practice would benefit the 
policyholders in one state at the ex- 
pense of those in the other, since each 
would receive the same dividend. 

Lively Discussion 

Consideration of the agents qualifica- 
tion bill occasioned a warm debate and 
was the cause of some oratory. H. J. 
Rowe, secretary of the Iowa State Con- 
Yention of Co-operative Insurance As- 
Sociations, said that he had yet 
failed to hear anyone give a good reason 
for the passage of the agents qualifica- 
tion bill. His experience with part- 
time agents has been highly satisfac- 
tory. There are 163 county Mutuals and 
thirty-odd State Mutuals in Iowa, and 
the agency qualification bill would work 


(Continued on page 30) 




















ORGANIZED ‘4 


1853 


CASH CAPITAL 
$12,000,000 











Registered Mail Insurance 
Is Needed Now 


Physical protection of registered mail 
shipments is very desirable, and the efforts 
of the Post Office Department in this regard 

are worthy of commendation. 


But the one real safeguard against finan- 
cial loss is Registered Mail Insurance. 


Every bank or trust company, every finan- 
cial institution of any kind which makes fre- 
quent shipments of stocks, bonds, securities 
or currency should certainly make use of 
Registered Mail Insurance. 


This cover is provided, to especially large 
limits, by The Home Insurance Company, 
New York, America’s Largest and Strongest 
Fire Insurance Company. 








a Rg 


NEW YORK 


ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, President 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 56 CEDAR STREET 





| Aircraft, Automobile, Earthquake, Explosion, Fire and Light- 
ning, Hail, Marine, Parcel Post, Profits and Commissions, 
Rain, Registered Mail, Rents, Rental Values, Riot and Civil 
- Commotion, Sprinkler Leakage, Tourists Baggage, Use and 
Occupancy, Windstorm. 





STRENGTH REPUTATION SERVICE 






































How Schools Are 
Covered in Pittsburgh 


MODEL FORM EFFECTIVE 





Each School No Longer Insured By 
Itself; Higher Values Have 
Doubled Insurance 





It is the general opinion among un- 
derwriters that school insurance is as 
effectively and _ satisfactorily under- 
written in Pittsburgh as in any city in 
this country. The forms are regarded 
latest and best in insurance. 
The formation of the plan under which 
the insurance is now written was 
largely in the hands of President Stein- 
meyer, of the Allemannia. 

Up to 1915 the fire insurance of the 
public schools in Pittsburgh was not 
written under general form, but each 
school house was insured by itself. 
This plan had been in vogue under the 
old system of ward control by school 
directors, who were elected by the 
citizens of the several wards and had 
sole control of the schools in their dis- 
trict. After the consolidation of the 
school interests, by which all of the 
schools were put under control. of a 
board of ten persons appointed by the 
courts, the old system was allowed to 
run until 1915, at which time the secre- 
tary of the board requested the Alle- 
mannia to prepare a plan for consolida- 
tion of the whole business under one 
form, 

To The Eastern Underwriter he said: 

“On undertaking this work I found 
about 1,600 separate policies in force, 
many of them non-concurrent, full of 
errors of description, etc. These poli- 
cies had been placed by the old school 
directors, through policemen, bar keep- 
ers, and other persons notoriously ig- 
norant of fire insurance principles. To 
make a long story short, we brought 
about a cancellation and rewriting of 
the entire insurance in force at that 
time, about $11,000,000, consolidated 
into 70 policies. This -insurance was 
allotted under instructions from the 
school board to substantially every 
agent and every local company in this 
city. The amounts were varied some- 
what in proportion to size of the com- 
pany, etc. In order that pro rata can- 
cellation could be obtained it was neces- 
sary, of course, that the companies 
writing the new policies should receive 
at least sufficient new premium to bal- 
ance the return premium. This was 
finally accomplished, and there has been 
practically smooth sailing ever since. 
By reason of increase of values) within 
the last two years the amount of in- 
surance carried has been doubled.” 

The New Form 


The new form follows: 

Pittsburgh, Pa., April 1, 1921. 

New form substituted and this policy 
reinstated for original amount, 

In consideration of the average rate 
being reduced from $...... per 10M to 
per 10M, a return premium 
G8 Cc..ed is hereby allowed the as- 
sured under this policy. 

The Board of Public Education of the 
School District of Pittsburgh 

On the following described property, 
all of which is situated in the City of 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania: 

Section “A.” On buildings and all 
additions and extensions thereto, ad- 
joining or communicating, whether con- 
structed in whole or in part of brick, 
stone, terra cotta, concrete, iron, steel 
or wood, including awnings, screens, 
fire escapes, fire extinguishing appa- 
ratus, automatic sprinkler equipment, 
electric wiring and fixtures, steam, gas, 
air and water pipes end fixtures, ele- 
vators, boilers, engines, pumps, dyna- 
mos, and all other machinery, tools, 
implements, appliances, apparatus and 
equipment used in hoisting, lighting, 
heating, renovating, ventilating, re- 
frigerating and/or pertaining to the 
service and maintenance of buildings, 


as the 
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occupied principally for educational and 
public purposes. 

Section “B.” On furniture, furnish- 
ment, fixtures, equipment and supplies 
of every description, useful and orna- 
mental; consisting in part of and in- 
cluding floor coverings, desks, chairs, 
tables, cases, cabinets, wardrobes, 
pianos, organs and musical instruments, 
bells, clocks, stationery, printed books 
and pamphlets, printed music, models, 
manuscripts, drawings and designs, 
maps, charts and globes, also sculpture, 
pictures, paintings, engravings and 
their frames (at not exceeding cost), 
and apparatus, appliances, specimens, 
curiosities and collections pertaining 
to or used in all branches and de- 
partments, such as scientific, chemical, 
laboratory, manual training, kindergar- 
ten, gymnasium and natatorium, includ- 
ing their legal liability for similar 
property held by them as follows, viz.: 
in trust or on commission, or on joint 
account with others, or on storage or 
for repairs, all while contained in or 
attached to said buildings. 

Section “C.” On all other property, 
real and personal, not specifically in- 
sured, including that which, by the 
terms of this policy, 1aust be specifical- 
ly mentioned, but excluding land, new 
buildings and equipment in course of 
construction, accounts, bills, deeds, cur- 
rency, evidences of debt, money, notes 
and securities; also on their interest 
in and on their legal liability for simi- 
lar property held by them as follows, 
viz.: in trust or on commission, or on 
joint account with others, or on storage 
or for repairs. 

It is understood and agreed that 
Ninety (90) per cent Reduced Rate 
Contribution Clause applies only to 
Item No. 170, insuring \property de- 
scribed under Section “C,” while the 
Eighty (80) per cent Reduced Rate 
Contribution Clause applies to all other 
items, excepting Nos. 6, 8, 16, 18, 20, 
38, 52, 60, 63, 65, 80, 82, 99,.143 and 147. 

It is also understood and agreed that 
in the following schedule, the amounts 
attaching as per sections “A,” “B” or 
“C” attach in or on the building desig- 
rated, in accordance with the form of 
the respective sections as above given, 
and that the insurance is divided to 
apply and cover, as follows: 

(Editor’s Note: Here follows specific 
items of coverage and insurance.) 

Privileges 

Privilege is granted for other insur- 
ance without notice until required; to 
use natural gas; to generate and use 
electricity for light, heat and power; 
to do such work and to keep and use 
such materials as are usual to the 
eccupancy of the several buildings. 
Permission granted for any buildings 
to stand on leased ground, or on 
ground not owned in fee simple, and 
for any of the property to be mort- 
gaged, without notice; to remain vacant 
or unoccupied. for a period not exceed- 
ing sixty (60) days at any one time, 
and also during the usual summer va- 
cation season; to operate at any and 
all hours; for communications with ad- 
joining or connecting buildings, and it 
is also understood that change of oc- 
cupancy or name of any of the re- 
spective properties will not invalidate 
the insurance, and that the locations 
given herein are only the general lo- 
cations of school premises. 

Crdinary Alterations and 
Repairs Clause 

In addition to the privilege contained 
in the printed conditions of this policy, 
permission is hereby given to make 
ordinary alterations and repairs in the 
within described premises, but this 
shall not be held to include the re- 
construction or the enlargement of the 
same. 

Exclusion of Foundations 

It is understood that brick, stone or 
concrete foundations, piers or other 
supports which are below the under 
surface of the lowest basement floor, 
or, where there is no basement, which 
are below the surface of the ground, 
are not insured under this policy. 

Automobile Clause 

In consideration of the compliance 

by the assured with the following war- 


ranties, permission is hereby given to , 


keep not more than three (3) automo- 

biles in any building and (or) on the 

premises described in this policy. 
Warranties 

First: That no clainy shall be made 
for loss or damage to an automobile or 
any of its parts, unless such automo- 
bile is specifically mentioned as in- 
sured under this policy. 

Second: That unless otherwise per- 
mitted there shall be no gasoline kept 
on the premises, except that contained 
in the reservoirs of automobiles. 

Third: That no gasoline reservoir of 
any automobile shall be opened, emp- 
tied or filled on the above mentioned 
premises. 

The term “gasoline” shall be held to 
include naphtha, benzine or any of the 
light products of petroleum by what- 
ever name known. 

The permission hereby granted is 
operative only when not in violation 
= any law, statute or municipal restric- 
tion. 

This policy shall not be voided by 
failure of the assured to comply with 
any of the warranties of this permit 
in any portion of the premises over 
which the assured has no control. 

Automatic Sprinkler Clause 

(Applying to all buildings now sprink- 
lered and to other buildings as they 
are sprinklered hereafter, it being the 
present intention of assured to sprink- 
ler the basements of all of the larger 
school buildings of ordinary construc- 
tion.) 

This policy being written at a rate 
based on the protection of the premises 
by the sprinkler system, it is a con- 
dition of this policy that, insofar as 
the sprinkler system and the water 
supply therefor are under the control 
of the assured, due diligence shall be 
used by the assured to maintain them 
in complete working order, and that 
no change shall be made in the said 
system, or in the water supply there- 
for, without the consent of the Board 
of Fire Underwriters of Allegheny 
County. 

Loss Adjustment Clause 

It is hereby understood and agreed 
that all lesses shall be promptly re- 
ported and adjusted. and that in case 
of loss over $2,500.00, Proofs of Loss 
and payment shall be in accordance 
with the terms and conditions of this 
policy, but in case of losses under that 
amount, all losses may be included in 
one Proof of Loss to be rendered at 
least once a year; it being agreed, how- 
ever, that payment of such small losses 
shall not be due until Proofs of Loss 
be presented. 

Eighty Per Cent Reduced Rate 

Contribution Clause 

In consideration of the reduced rate 
and (or) form under which this policy 
is written, it is expressly stipulated 
and made a condition of this contract 
that in the event of loss this Company 
shall be liable for no greater proportion 
thereof than the amount hereby insured 
bears to 80% of the actual cash value 
of the property described herein at the 
time when such loss shall happen, nor 
for more than the proportion which this 
policy bears to the total insurance 
thereon. In the event that the aggre- 
gate claim for any loss is both less than 
ten thousand dollars ($10,000) and less 
than five per cent (5%) of the total 
amount of insurance upon the property 
described herein at the time such loss 


occurs, no special inventory or ap- 
praisement of the undamaged property 
shall be required. If this policy be di- 
vided into two more items, the fore- 
going shall apply to each item sep- 
arately. 

Ninety Per Cent Reduced Rate 

Contribution Clause 

In consideration of the reduced rate 
and (or) form under which this policy 
is written, it is expressly stipulated 
and made a condition of this contract 
that in the event of loss this Company 
shall be liable for no greater propor- 
tion thereof than the amount hereby 
insured bears to 90% of the actual 
cash value of the property described 
herein at the time when such loss shall 
happen, nor for more than the propor- 
tion which this policy bears to the total 
insurance thereon. In the event that 
the aggregate claim for any loss is 
both less than ten thousand dollars 
($10,000) and less than five per cent 
(5%)' of the total amount of insurance 
upon the property described herein at 
the time such loss occurs, no special 
inventory or appraisement of the un- 
damaged property shall be required. if 
this policy be divided into two or more 
items, the foregoing shall apply to 
each item separately. 

Lightning Clause and Electrical 

Apparatus Clause 
Excluding Damage to Dynamos and 

















3. CLARK 


102 Years 


Wood-Fourth Insurance Agency 


ARROTT BUILDING, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


C. M. LOWRIE,’ 
JOS. WINGERSON, Sec’y. 


Other Electrical Apparatus 

This policy also covers direct loss o; 
damage to the property insured by licht- 
ning (meaning thereby the commonly 
accepted use of the term “lightning,” 
and in no case to include loss or dam- 
age by cyclone, tornado or wind-storm) 
whether fire ensues or not; it being 
made a condition of this contract that 
any loss or damage to dynamos, ex. 
citers, lamps, switches, motors or other 
electrical appliances or devices, such as 
may be caused by lightning or other 
electrical currents, artificial or natural, 
is expressly excluded, unless fire en. 
sues and then this company is liable 
only for such loss or damage to them 
as may be caused by such ensuing fire, 
It is also a condition of this contract 
that if there is other insurance upon 
the property damaged this company 
shall be liable only for such proportion 
of any direct loss or damage by licht- 
ning (except as above stated) as the 
amount hereby insured bears to the 
whole amount insured thereon whether 
such other insurance contains a similar 
clause or not. 


Attached to and made part of Policy 
| Mee oe OE TAB vtncaivice Insurance 
Company of ........ which covers the 
pro rata part of each of the above items, 
amounting in the aggregate to $....... 
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Has Policyholders’ 
Surplus of $950,148 


AMERICAN EQUITABLE . DATA 


Report of New York Insurance Depart- 
ment Finds Company in Good 
Financial Condition 





The New York Insurance Department 
has made public its examination of the 
American Equitable, which shows total 
assets On March 31, 1921, based on 
actual market values, of $2,692,869. It 
has a net surplus beyond all liabilities 
of $450,000. It has a surplus to policy- 
nolders of $950,148. The Department 
reports the Company in excellent finan- 
cial condition, and extracts from the 
report follow: 

American Equitable 

The business of the American Equitable has 
been conducted through the Equitable General 
Agency, Ine., a corporation organized for the 
express Purpose and controlled by the officers 
of the American Equitable. é 

An agreement dated April 9, 1918, provides 
for the granting of Powers of Attorney to the 
general agent and fixes the compensation at 5% 
of the net premiums and a 5% commission on 
the trade profits of the business transacted 
during each calendar year. This commission 
covers the entire underwriting expenses of the 
business excepting losses and adjustment ex- 
penses, taxes, department and bureau fees, and 
iegal expenses incurred in connection with 
losses. ? 

The above agreement was assigned to Corroon 
& Duffey, Inc., as of January 1, 1921, with the 
approval of the Board of Directors of the 
American Equitable Assurance Company. 

Under date of May 6, 1921, an agreement 
of consolidation of the Equitable General 
Agency, Inc., and Coroon & Duffey, Inc., was 
fled with the Secretary of State. Accordingly 
the former corporations have ceased to exist and 
a new corporation, Corroon & Duffey, Inc., has 
been crea The capital stock of the new éor- 
poration is $300,000, and the directors are R. 
A. Corroon, T. A. Duffey and J. F. Corroon. 

The interests that manage the American 
Equitable Assurance Company also manage the 
Knickerbocker Insurance Company of New York 
and the Assurance Underwriters of America, a 
Lioyds Association. These companies are all 
operated under the same organization. 

Agencies cS 

The business of the company is written 

through the following agencies: Central . Fire 
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Office, Inc., T. A. Duffey, president; W. J. 
Reynolds, vice-president. Columbia Underwriting 
Agency, Inc., Albert Ullmann, president; Wen- 
dell P. Barker, secretary; John A. Campbell, 
treasurer. Corroon & Duffey, Inc., R. A. Cor- 
roon, president; T. A. Duffey, vice-president. 
Sluyter & Company, Dutch East Indies. 

The Central Fire ice, Inc., was originally 
appointed general agent of the company in 
February, 1919. An overriding commission of 
10% was allowed on the business written and 
10% upon net earned profits. This arrangement 
was modified in October, 1920, so that the ac- 
quisition cost was not to exceed 40%, including 
the 10% overriding commission paid the Cen- 
tral Fire Office, Inc., and 5% to the Equitable 
General Agency, Inc. The latter arrangement 
has been further modified as of April 1, 1921, 
whereby a flat commission of 324%4% plus 5% 
contingent on a trade profit is to be allowed 
the Central Fire Office, Inc., on all classes of 
business, which plus 5% paid the Equitable 
General Agency, Inc., es the acquisition cost 


at 374%4%. There has never been a written 
contract executed and the above is a verbal 
arrangement. 


A contract between the Equitable General 
Agency, Inc., and the Columbia Underwriting 
Agency, Inc., fixes the compensation of the 
latter agency at 744% overriding commission 
on the net marine business written in brokerage 


TOTAL ASSETS - - - - $1,559,363.71 
TOTAL LIABILITIES - - - 935,524.08 
NET SURPLUS - - - - 623,839.01 
O. J. PRIOR, President W. M. CROZER, Secretary 


or agency accounts and 2%4% upon the net 
premiums on business originating through re- 
insurance agreements or treaties, also a 10% 
commission contingent upon the profits of the 
business. 

The company discontinued writing automobile 
insurance in their eastern agencies December 
31, 1920. This business was received through 
Corroon & Duffey, Inc., who received an over- 
riding commission of 5% on the net premiums 
under an agreement similar to the contract 
with the Equitable General Agency, Inc. 

Sluyter & Company, of Batavia (Java), was 
appointed general agent and manager in Oc- 
teber, 1918, for the business of marine in- 
surance originating and offered from the Dutch 
East Indies, the Far East and Australia. An 
overriding commission of 10% is allowed on 
this business and a contingent profit commission 
of 5%. An allowance of £100 annually for 
office expenses is also provided by the contract. 

Reinsurance 

It is the practice of the company’s agency, 
the Central Fire Office, Inc., to reinsure for 
account of the company the excess of all risks 
over and above the net line to be retained. 
The net balance, premiums less cancellations 
and reinsurance is reported in a monthly state- 
ment to the Equitable General Agency, Inc. 
The balances due for unpaid reinsurance an 


d 
return premiums are assured by the Central 


Fire Office, Inc., where the detail of the ac- 
counts are kept. 

The Equitable General Agency, Inc., effect 
the treaty reinsurance and are responsible to 
the reinsurers for any balance of account due. 
The treaty reinsurance accounts are a part 
of the records of the Equitable General 
Agency, Ine. 

The marine and automobile business written 
by the Columbia Underwriting Agency, Inc., and 
Corroon & Duffey, Inc., with the reinsurance 
effected in connection therewith is reported in 
the same manner outlined above. 

In addition to the direct business written a 
considerable volume of reinsurance is assumed 
by the company through their agencies and also 
under treaty agreements, which latter is in part 
retroceded. 

Some of the treaty companies are not au- 
thorized to transact business in the State of 
New York. These contracts provide that the 
reinsurer shall pay the company its proportion 
of the estimated loss immediately upon receipt 
of loss notice. The moneys so received by the 
company are carried as a liability until the 
loss is paid when an adjustment is made with 
the reinsurer upon a basis of the actual loss 
settlement. By this procedure the company 
takes credit for the estimated recoveries on 
unpaid losses due from unauthorized companies. 

The American Reinsurance Company of Phil- 
adelphia with whom the American Equitable 
had a contract reinsuring the theft, collision 
and property damage coverage of automobile 
policies, cancelled said contract in September, 
1920, and have denied liability for the amount 
of approximately $45,000 claimed by the Amer- 
ican Equitable as due under the terms of such 
contract. The company has been allowed credit 
for the amount claimed December 31, 1920, in 
accordance with an arrangement made with the 
two companies by the Audit Bureau of the 
Insurance Department. 





LLOYD’S JUMP JEWELRY RATES 


Lloyd’s of London who have been 
writing heavy jewelry lines here at 
rates below those charged by domestic 
insurers and whose activities in that 
respect led in no small degree to the 
hearings being held at the request of 
the Insurance Department, have ad- 
vanced their rates on jewelry floaters. 
On account of enormous losses they 
have decided not to write personal 
effects in the future. The new rates 
on jewelry, furs, gold and silverware 
follow: values up to $5,000—2%; $5,001 
to $15,000—1%%; from $50,000 up— 
%%. All open jewelry covers .were 
cancelled December 1, when the new 
rates became effective. 
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Work has been commenced on “The 
America Fore,” the future Chicago offices 
of the America Fore Group. This is to be 
‘the largest and most imposing of the many 
buildings to be constructed in the new 
North Side business section of Chicago. 


The broadening of the Western field and 
the consequent expansion of the executive 
offices, together with the certainty of future 
growth, has made this building neceszary. 





AMERICAN EAGLE FARMERS OF IOWA 


, James A. Swinnerton, Pres’t Paul L. Haid, Pres’t 
THE CONTINENTAL FIDELITY-PHENIX 
Norman T. Robertson, Pres’t C. R. Street, Pres’t 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANIES 
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Government Insurance 
Looming Up Again 


WATCH SHIPPING BOARD 





Federation Deplores Coast Order About 
State and Government Funds; Fire 
Men on Board 





There is a trend towards government 
insurance in Washington at the pres- 
ent time. Some phases of it are being 
discussed in the marine insurance dis- 
trict by those who are familiar with 
the shipping board administration and 
some members of the congressional 
committee which is in close touch with 
the shipping board. Other phases, in- 
cluding the recent order of the Ship- 
ping Board providing for the insurance 
of its workers on the Pacific Coast in 
state and government funds was de- 
plored in a resolution adopted at the 
Astor meeting last week of the Insur- 
ance Federation. The Federation con- 
strues the order as a violation of the 
principle of non-interference with pri- 
vate business. 

Fire Insurance Personnel 

One feature of the Federation meet- 
ing of particular interest to fire in- 
surance men was the personnel of the 
fire underwriters on the board of trus- 
tees. They include Richard M. Bissell. 
president of the Hartford; Cecil F. 
Shalicross, United States manager of 
the North British & Mercantile; 
Thomas H. Anderson United States at- 
torney of the Liverpool & London & 
Globe. T. E. Branift, of Oklahoma City, 
is a general ail around insurance agent 
on the board. 

So are these general agents: Wade 
Fetzer, Chicago; rrea L. uray, minne- 
apous; James W. henry, .icisburgn; 
J. fi. Caruey, Boston. A. Duncan Keid, 
presiaent of the Giobe; Cnharies H. 
Holland, president of the Royai indem- 
nity; #dsun §S. Lott, presiaent of the 
United states Casuaity; and Joel Rath- 
bone, vice-president of the National 
Surety are on the board, as are Charles 
E. Hodges, Boston; and Milbank John- 
son, Los Angeles; and Hill Montague, 
Richmond.: Arthur EK. Childs, the re- 
maiming member, is president of the 
Columbian National. 

Phillip S. Powers of Riclfmond, Vir- 
ginia, was elected president of the In- 
surance Federation of America during 
the closing session of its annual meet- 
ing at Hotel Astor, New York city. 
George W. Carter, of Detroit, was 
elected vice-president. John T. Hutch- 
inson and William G. Curtis, both of 
Detroit, were re-elected secretary and 
treasurer respectively. William Bro- 
Smith, Hartford, and David Van 
Hartford, were re-elected 
members of the advisory committee. 
John B. Morton was chosen as the 
third member, to succeed Hugh R. 
Loudon. 

Retiring president Harve G. Bad- 
gerow was named on the board of 
trustees. The other members of the 
board without exception continue in 
office. 

_ Reports of the various state associa- 
tions, and the discussion of a unified 
system of organization throughout the 
country took up a great portion of the 
time during the general sessions. Com- 
mittee meetings and meetings of the 
trustees took place during the first day 
of the convention. 

R. G. Dette, manager of the Pennsyi- 
vania Federation, explained in detail 
the system of organization used in his 
State, and the method in which the 
local organizations help the state com- 
missioner of insurance. Following this 
explanation an informal discussion took 
place concerning the unification of the 
national system. 

The president, H. G. Badgerow, in 


his address set forth the ideals toward 
which the administration has been 
striving, and pointed the way toward 
closer cooperation between the local 
state groups. 


From President’s Address 

In his address President Badgerow 
said in part: 

“Let us one and all rise up to protest 
against the following of advice that is 
born of disreputable policies, feverish 
radicals and visionary reformers, the 
taking of which leads only into chaos. 

“EKach in his capacity as a citizen 
must do his share; to criticise is use- 
less. We men of this country must 
act—we must choose the men for public 
office who are patriotic, honest and with 
real ability as executives. Our public 
affairs to the smallest unit must be 
put on a successful business basis, and 
to give real assistance, even to the 
extent of personal sacrifice, in bring- 
ing about such a condition of our pub- 
lic affairs, in my opinion, is the least 
any person can do who would call him- 
self a good citizen. 

“We have the organization. Let us, 
through it, the Insurance Federation, 
play a big part in connection with a 
big job. Let us unite in an effort to 
weed out the incompetent and the cor- 
rupt and the visionary from among our 
public servants. We should not, as 
an organization, be concerned in the 
success of any political party as such, 
but rather in the personal qualifications 
of the individual seeking office. 

“Our job, in my opinion, involves the 
awakening of the public spirit of true 
patriotism deep in the heart of every 
member of the insurance fraternity, 
that each in his turn, by reason of the 
awakening, may aid in giving greater 
impetus to the work of building up 
constructive ideals throughout’ the 
whole United States.” 





INVITED 1,000 TO LECTURE 





E. R. Hardy, of Exchange, Talks to 
Brooklyn Brokers on Principles 
of Fire Insurance 





The first lecture of the regular fire 
insurance course of the Insurance In- 
stitute of America was given under the 
auspices of the Brooklyn Insurance 
Brokers Association at the St. George 
Hotel, 51 Clark street, Brooklyn, Tues- 
day evening. Edward R. Hardy, of 
New York, delivered the lecture, taking 
as his subject the “Principles and His- 
tory of Fire Insurance.” 

The response to a thousand post- 
cards, mailed a few days before the 
first lecture, was satisfactory. Arrange- 
ments have been made so that the room 
will accommodate all who may wish 
to take advantage of the course, which 
will cover contract, policy, hazards, the 
principles of protection, wood-working 
industries, bakeries, canning manufac- 
turers. The lecturers are all experi- 
enced insurance men. Many phases of 
the business will be studied during the 
course, the last two lectures of which 
take up the matter of correspondence 
from the viewpoint of the company, and 
of the broker, as well as from that of 
the expert in business letter writing. 


CHRISTMAS TEA FOR WOMEN 


The women in the insurance busi- 
ness will be given a Christmas tea at 





the Drug and Chemical Club on Tues- © 


day, December 20, at 5.15 o’clock. 
Edward T. Cairns, assistant manager 
of the North British & Mercantile In- 
surance Company, will be the speaker. 
His subject will be “Spirits,” just what 
kind we do not know. Those who are 
interested may procure their tickets 
at the Insurance Library, 84 William 
street. 





ADMITTED AS PARTNER 

G. Hayden Henderson, eldest son of 
Walter B. Henderson, senior member 
of John C. Paige & Co., will be ad- 
mitted as a partner in the company on 
January 1. He has been connected with 
the office for eight years, serving both 
in the underwriting and brokerage de- 
partments. 














THE LAW 


Relating To 





Automobile Insurance 


as stated and applied in the decisions con- 

cerning AUTOMOBILE FIRE — THEFT — 
COLLISION—TRANSPORTATION and 

| INDEMNITY 

| insurance policies from the first reported 

| case in 1908 to the latest in June, 1921, with 

analyses of the cases 





By JOHN SIMPSON 





The subjects treated cover every point 
which has arisen in the higher courts re- 
garding automobile insurance and include: 
Power to Write Automobile Insurance, 
Constitution of the Contract, Construction | 
of Policies, Representations and Warran- 
ties, Valued Policies, Depreciation, Refor- | 
mation and Cancellation, Proofs of Loss, 
Powers and Authority of Agents, Brokers 
and Adjusters, Arbitration, Appraisal ‘and 
Awaré¢, Extent of Loss and Option to Repair, 
Subrogation, Dealers’ Policies, Reporting 
Fire Losses, What Constitutes Theft, Re- 
| porting Theft Losses, Return of Recovered 

Automobiles, What Constitutes Collision, 
Losses in Transportation, Violations of Law 
by Insured, Settlements with Injured Per- 
sons, Interference with Negotiations and 
Suits, Notice of Accidents, Reference to 
Insurance in Negligent Actions, Actions and 
Defenses, Public Service Vehicle Bonds, 
etc.,_ etc. 
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Commends Volunteer 
Policy | Reductions 


AUTO VIEWS OI OF MINNESOTA 





Commissioner Lindquist Says This is 
Practical Way to Correct Bad 
Situation 





The Minnesota insurance department 
has gone on record endorsing voluntary 
reduction of automobile insurance 
amounts by endorsement. It quotes 
this letter to an insured from an agent: 

Dear Sir: 

The prices on automobiles of prac- 
tically all makes have been material- 
ly reduced. There is an impression 
among the buying public that further 
reduc‘ions are imminent. Every auto- 
mobile owner who is at all familiar 
with present market conditions must 
realize that the reduced prices for 
new automobiles recently announced 
by the manufacturers has caused a 
decline in the value of all automo- 
biles heretofore purchased. 

As agents, representing your inter- 
ests, as well as that of the company, 
we have suggested to them that 
values be reduced under outstanding 
policies covering automobiles, to 
somewhere near the market value 
and that return premium be allowed 
proportionately. In other words, we 
do not want our clients to be paying 
premiums for insurance in excess of 
the amount that they would be able 
to collect in event of loss. 

A reduction of $200 in the amount 
of insurance on your car 
seems about right, so we are enclos- 
ing an endorsement to be attached to 
your policy No. 50372, and draft to 
your order, for the return premium 
of $2.10. 

This action we feel certain will 
meet with your approval, 

Yours very truly, 

BLANK INSURANCE AGENCY. 
Commenting Commissioner Lindquist 

says: 

“The above letter shows one method, 
at least, where the present admittedly 
bad condition of automobile insurance 
can be alleviated in a practical way to 
some extent. 

“The agency sending out the letter, 
by reducing the amount of insurance 
and refunding the proper percentage of 
premiums, is not taking an insurer’s 
money for premiums on amounts of in- 
surance above the amount they would 
be willing to base adjustments upon; 
in other words, when a loss occurs the 
insured cannot say, ‘You took my money 
for so much insurance, why don’t I get 
it, or at least somewhere near it?’ 

“There can be no question but that 
proper underwriting would help and 
benefit all honest parties concerned in 
auto insurance, and the proper under- 
writing should start with the local 
agent and end with the company. 
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“There can be no question but that 
the man taking out the insurance is of 
as much importance as the car to be 
insured and the agent, if he wants to 
give service and if he wants to be fair, 
should take into consideration the 
moral hazard involved and insure the 
car at a fair figure and to get all the 
facts about the car from the insured 
as called for by the application or the 
policy and he should also explain to 
the insured the policy conditions. 

“The company on its part should 
scrutinize each application or policy be- 
fore accepting the same. Policies writ- 
ten for more than the company is will- 
ing to settle for, allowing for a reason- 
able depreciation, should be reduced. 

“Certain companies having written a 
lot of business without the proper un- 
derwriting safeguards are now attempt- 
ing to settle losses by cutting down the 
amounts, which the insured expected 
he would get, by taking off a monthly 
percentage of depreciation, in addition 
to using the current market reports on 
used cars, with the result of a lot of 
justifiable kick on the part of the in- 
sured who paid for more than he got. 

“With proper underwriting and care 
at the start these complaints would not 
be justified and the companies would 
not have so many losses to settle at the 
finish, which might possibly be worth 
considering.” 


MISSISSIPPI SITUATION 








State Association of Insurance Agents 
to Go to Legislature Next 
Month 





An interesting sidelight on Missis- 
sippi was written to The Eastern Un- 
derwriter this week by Ferd V. Becker, 
secretary of the Mississippi Association 
of Insurance Agents. He said: 

“The insurance situation in Missis- 
sippi today is very acute. All of the 
old-line companies have withdrawn 
from the state and only a few small 
companies are now authorized to do 
business in Mississippi. Most of these 
companies are very strict in _ their 
credits and are requiring their agents 
to collect for their policies as they are 
delivered. The question of payment of 
premiums was a live one before our as- 
sociation prior to our present troubles, 
but of course the anti-trust suit of our 
revenue agent and the withdrawal of 
all the large companies from the state 
has overshadowed everything else. As 
far as this association is concerned, we 
are bending all of our activities to se- 
cure some remedial legislation at the 
coming session in January.” 





AGAINST DISCOUNTING NOTES 

Insurance Commissioner John (C. 
Bond of West Virginia has warned com- 
panies and agents that the practice of 
discounting notes before the policies 
are issued or the application accepted 
constitutes rebating and threatens revo- 


_ cation of license. 
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Niagara’s Home 
Mortgage Investment 
Draws Attention 


COMMENT OF N. Y. “HERALD” 





Regards Action as Forerunner of New 
Movement in Fire Insurance 
Company Loans 





The action of the Niagara Fire in 
setting aside $300,000 for investment 
in home mortgages in Brooklyn and 
Queens caused widespread interest not 
only in insurance financial circles, but 
among real estate editors of daily news- 
papers as well. It led the New York 
“Herald” to print more than a column 
of editorial comment in its real estate 
section. The “Herald” said: 

“One of the most significant happen- 
ings in real estate circles last week 
from the viewpoint of the housing prob- 
lem was the announcement that one of 
the big fire insurance companies had 
decided to embark on a new policy of 
investing a portion of its assets in real 
estate mortgages. The news was hailed 
with glee by the title and mortgage 
companies of the city, most of which 
predicted that it would not be long be- 
fore the other big companies would fall 
in line. 

“The leading companies, including 
the savings banks, trust companies and 
some of the life insurance companies, 
have labored hard during the last year 
with the fire insurance companies to 
induce them to reciprocate with the 
public from which they take billions in 
premiums every year. The Niagara In- 
surance Company was apparently the 
first to see this light, as it announced 
last week through President O. E. Lane 
that it was convinced that it should 
within reasonable limits lend some of 
its assets back to the public, which in- 
cludes the great mass of home owners 
in the greater city, 

“There is still a pronounced disposi- 


‘tion on the part of some of the largest 


fire companies to remain outside the 
fold. They still hug the conviction that 
they must hold only liquid assets such 
as stocks and bonds. They believe that 
it would be unwise to run the risk of 
having to pay great fire losses by hav- 
ing to offer in payment a mortgage on 
real estate. 
Subject to Reciprocal Laws 

“Another argument which they em- 
ploy is that they are subject to recipro- 
cal laws in all the States of the Union 
and that if they were to invest in New 
York City realty mortgages to any 
great extent they would be obliged to 
do the same thing in practically all of 
the other states. Reverting to the old 
rule that a fire insurance company 
must at least have 85% of its assets 
invested in securities that can be quick- 
ly liquidated, they say that the remain- 
ing 15%, if equitably distributed 
throughout the country, would not be 
sufficient to be of any great help to 
any one community, such, for instance, 
as New York City. 

‘During the conferences which have 
been held by the title and lending com- 
panies to devise ways to get more 
money flowing into the mortgage mar- 
ket there have been intimations handed 
out that if the fire insurance companies 
40 not voluntarily offer assistance some 
action may be taken either by the 
Lockwood Committee or the Legislature 
to make it compulsory. Some have gone 
so far as to intimate that Samuel Unter- 
myer may be called upon to initiate 
some snecial investigation, and in such 


event, the title people point out, the 


vublic and the Legislature will probably 
line up with him. 

“The mere mention of the name of 
Mr. Untermyer causes some of the fire 
insurance heads to clinch their fists 
and set their jaws. Representatives of 
the title companies and the other lend- 
ing institutions are still at work with 
these officials, however, trying to con- 
vince them that discretion is the better 
Part of valor, because if an inquiry into 


fire insurance matters were to be under- 

taken the public and the Legislature 

are pretty certain to be lined up in 

favor of compelling them to forsake 

some of their liquid assets for the more 

conservative mortgage investments. 
Title Company View 

“A well-known representative of one 
of the title companies said yesterday 
that the fire companies are influenced 
to some extent by past experiences 
with real estate mortgages which were 
unpleasant. Years ago some losses 
were sustained through mortgage in- 
vestments, but largely so because the 
fire companies were not equipped to 
invest wisely. Today, this title expert 
said, conditions have changed entirely. 
The highly organized efficient title com- 
panies eliminate all the risk formerly 
involved and they have become not only 
brokers in mortgages but manufactur- 
ers of guaranteed loans. 

“There is a distinctly human element 
in the situation, one title man said. 
The fire company financiers have no 
taste for the mortgage investment mar- 
ket. It is not exciting enough. It is 
plainly dull and there is not the fasci- 
nation about it that pervades the se- 
curity market. 

“Taking up the argument that liquid 
assets are necessary for a fire company 
because of the danger of some great 
holocaust, this title representative de- 
clared that even in the cases of the San 
Francisco and Baltimore fires, not more 
than 15% of the assets was required to 
meet all the claims. That left 85% for 
permanent, safe investment. This title 
representative declared that the fire 
companies have not averaged a profit of 
more than 5%% in fluctuating securi- 
ties without loss of principal and that 
during the panics of 1907 and the latter 
part of 1914, the most dependable liqui- 
dation for savings banks, trust com- 
panies and life insurance companies 
were their realty mortgages. In few 
cases where they were called was there 
failure to pay. 

“Taking the situation as a whole, the 
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title people believe that things are look- 
ing up in the mortgage market. There 
is more money coming in not only from 
the small frugal investors with their 
stocking money but also from the big 
loaning institutions and now that there 
has been a break in the ranks of the 
fire insurance companies evidenced in 
the case of the Niagara, which has just 
set aside $300,000 for investment in 
home mortgages in Brooklyn and 
Queens, the outlook is brighter than it 
has been in three years. 
Taxation 

“Of course there is still the snag of 
discrimination on taxation. The fire 
companies point to the fact that mort- 
gages are not tax exempt and that 
money will go quickest where it will 
bring the largest returns. The real es- 
tate interests are living in hopes that 
either the tax on mortgages will be 
taken off or there will be a repeal of 
the tax exemption on certain classes of 
securities.” 





This cover is indispensable to 
shippers of merchandise by rail 
because it relieves them of the 


given under railroad “Bills of 
Lading,” to say nothing of the 


ing a claim from the transpor- 
tation company. 


Henry EvANS 
Chairman of the Board 


Western Department 
E. A. Henne, Secretary 
207 West Jackson Blvd. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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LIFE OF LOCKWOOD COMMITTEE 





Untermyer and Lockwood Believe It 
Will Be Continued For 
Another Year 





Because of the endorsement of the 
Lockwood Committee of the New York 
Legislature in its housing investigation, 
the Committee, it is understood, be- 
lieves that its life will be continued 
for another year. The resolution up- 
holding the Lockwood Committee was 
passed on December 16, 1920, and reads 
as follows: 

“Resolved, That the Merchants’ As- 
sociation of New York commends the 
Lockwood Investigating Committee for 
its services in bringing to light the 
conditions surrounding the building 
situation in this City, and tenders to 
that Committee full support by The As- 
sociation and the use of any facilities 
which The Association possesses, to 
the end that there may be ascertained 
and published a true and complete 
record of facts, secured without fear 
or favor, and to the further end that 
remedies for improper conditions foun 
to exist may be devised and applied.” 





CRITICIZES LLOYD’S COVERS 

Vice-President George G. Bulkley of 
the Springfield Fire & Marine criticizes 
the Continental and the Hartford Fire 
for making large excess. treaties 
with London Lloyd’s in a letter ad- 
dressed to the field men of the com- 
pany. Mr. Bulkley’s principal point is 
that these treaties with unauthorized 
insurers give the companies having 
them immense writing facilities which 
militate against local agents represent: 
ing companies accepting limited 
amounts only on a single risk. Chief 
among the objections from the national 
point of view is the shipping of huge 
fire premiums abroad which might easi- 
ly be distributed among American com- 
panies. 





HERE FOR CUBAN COMPANY 

Segundo Casteleiro, president of the 
Union Hispano Americana de Seguros, 
Francisco Tamames, vice-president, 
Gustavo A. Tomen, secretary and Luis 
A. Mareno, director general, are now 
in New York City in conference with 
United States Manager Walter C. Des- 
pard, in regard to future policies of 
this company. 

It is contemplated that the American 
branch will be reorganized as a New 
York State company. The Union His- 
pano is one of the best known and 
oldest Cuban insurance companies, with 
a capital of $2,000,000. 





NEILL’S FRANK AD 

An advertisement of a Philadelphia 
broker, Fred C. Neill, to the effect that 
he cancelled and rewrote all automobile 
insurance policies in his office on one 
day, in order to protect them against 
new rates about to be promulgated, has 
caught the attention of companies. 





J. E. Lopez, former president of the 
Continental, is at French Lick. 
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A. G. Chapman Talks 
On General Covers 


HAS CLEVELAND AUDIENCE 





Views of Chairman of National Asso- 
ciation’s Executive Committee 
Given After Visiting 
Executives 





A. G. Chapman, the well-known 
Louisville agent who is chairman of 
the executive committee of the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Agents, 


read a paper in Cleveland this week in 
which he discussed at considerable 
length the question of general covers, 
also saying something about floaters: 
Before delivering the paper, Mr. Chap- 
man was in this city and discussed it 
with some executive underwriters. 
Because of the wide interest in the 
subject the paper is presented here- 
with in full: 


A general cover contract should not be con- 
strued to mean a policy. Rather is it a 
written undertaking by agreement on the part 
of the insurer to issue specific policies, as re- 
quired to protect the assured for stated amounts 
and at stated locations; these to be particularly 
and periodically reported, with provision also 
for covering, ad interim, between reporting 
dates, changes of values at said locations or 
values at new locations; all such to be ac- 
counted for in the next report. 


Under such agreement, separate policies must 
be issued at each location, in accordance with 
the requirements of the law and subiect to the 
rules for amounts equalling the liability shown 
at each of the respective locations, as reported 
by the assured’s statements; and these policies, 
by endorsement, are increased or decreased, to 
follow the changes shown in the monthly re- 
ports or by issue of new policies for an an- 
nual term. However. schedule policies may 
be written at the published rates and in all 
respects subject to the rules, in each state, 
covering specific amounts. at each location upon 
specifically described risks. 


Blanket, floater or average rates may not 
be used. 
Settlement may not be made on the basis 


of average values; nor are settlements to be 
deferred. 

Liability at each location must be assumed 
at the published rate, independent of all other 
policies ard locations, each transaction being 
separate ard independent and in accordance 
with the rules and regulations. 

When the amount of a policy is increased 
by end>rsement, it must be for the remaining 
term of the policy, and the additional premium 
may be charged on the pro rata basis. 

When the amount of a policy is reduced by 
erdorsement or cancellation, the return pre- 
mium on the amount cancelled must be com- 
puted on the short rate basis. 


Reads the Contract 


Policies may be transferred from one location 
to arother. when the property has been re- 
moved, subject to the rate in new location. 

The General Cover Contract provides that 
full insurance must a condition of the 
contract, and the full Co-Insurance Clause is to 
be made a part of each policy issued there- 
under. 

It will take only a few minutes to read a 
general cover contract, written in strict con- 
formity with these rules, and while some of 
the technical phrases may be a little tedious, 
I believe that in order to properly cover this 


subject, I should give you the text in its 
entirety. 
When the insured makes his initial state- 


ment of values, it is a simple matter to pre- 
pare the forms for the various underlying 
policies, covering the values as reported; but 
the subsequent reports of values may show 
a different amount at every risk, in which 
case an endorsement should be made for the 
urderlying policies, showing these increases and 
decreases. The increases are charged for on 
the pro rata basis to the expiration date of 
the contract. The decreases, unless there has 
been a transfer of the property, must be based 
on the standard short rate table. 

Net all companies are equipped properly to 
handle these general cover contracts. In fact, 
the clerical expense of making the calcula- 
tions, preparing the endorsements, collecting 
the additional premium or refunding the return 
premium each month is so great that this 
form of business cannot be handled properly, 
in my judement, unless the company transacts 
a sufficiently large volume of it. We have in 
our office at Louisville a number of these 
accounts. Some of them require a very large 
limit per location and at risks where com- 
panies do not ordinarily carry large lines. To 
meet the situation, it became necessary for 
us to install a regular general cover depart- 
ment, make all the calculations, prepare all 
the forms, both for initial underlying policies 
and subsequent erdorsements. In this way. we 
have persuaded all of our companies to take a 
portion of each contract. 

An Embarrassing Position 


These companies, at times, have been placed 
in an embarrassing position, by accepting gen- 
eral cover contracts from our office and de- 
clining them from others; but when the facts 





are understood, it is very clear that their 
action is not a matter of favoritism but simply 

ause we have developed a sufficient volume 
to justify us in doing all of the detail clerical 
work. The cost to us, including that depart- 
ment’s share of general overhead expense, will 
approximate 5% of the premiums handled. If 
we redu to one contract, the cost to us 
would -be prohibitive. Most of our business 
of this class is on loose tobacco involving as 
many as 800 locations in a season, with the 
values changing at these locations at almost 
every reporting date. 

I have brought along a. sheet that is an 
exact copy of the calculations made at one 
location last year. This location was one of 
nd locations and the figures used are the ac- 
tual. 

General cover insurance properly written and 
properly handled is legitimate and fair com- 
petition, and does not discriminate in favor 
of the property owner who carries it, nor 
against the property owner who buys specific 
insurance. But there are two decided evils 
growing out of the general cover contract. 

First: Companies which do not understand all 
the details, or are unwilling to go to the 
trouble and expense of properly handling such 
details, in accepting this class of business, run 
the risk of having a broker “put something 
over.” To illustrate my point I will cite a 
concrete case. A certain large Union company 
strenvously solicited and secured a big tobacco 
line, covering largely in the State of Kentucky, 
and is handling the details through its New 
York office. This company has a Western de- 
partment, with the result that none of the 
rates, rules, etc., applying in Kentticky are 
kept in the New York office. The broker fur- 
nishes this company each month with the rates 
applying at the Kentucky points. Of course, 
the company can, and perhaps does, get its 
Western Department to verify these rates, at 
least occasionally. Then the broker, perhaps, 
makes up the calculations for the increases and 
decreases and submits them to the company. 
The company can, of course, do all of this 
work over in order to see whether the broker 
s or is not leaning towards the assured in 
ome of the calculations. But the worst thing 
his company is doing is that after it gets the 
rates from the broker and after the latter 
has made the calculation showing premiums and 
return premiums, it is having its State Agent 
in Kentucky issue the underlying policy and 
return it to their New York office. I am 
reasonably sure that the daily report for this 
underlying. policy does not go through the 
Stamping Office; and I am also reasonably sure 
that no subsequent endorsements are made and 
attached to this policy: or, at least, that subse- 
quent endorsements do not go through the 
Stamping Office for verification. 


Loose Way to Handle Insurance 


Now I am not prepared to say that this 
company is aecepting any of this business at 
less than the proper tariff rate and I am con- 
vinced that it would not knowingly accept any 
of it at less than tariff; but } think you will 
all agree with me that this is rather a loose 
way for any company to handle a form of 
insurance so complicated. I know that the 
broker said: “I have secured the method of 
cancellation along the lines I have figured on 
as correct ones, which is a saving to the 
companies.” By “‘the companies’’ he meant the 
tobacco company. I have protested to this 
insurance company because I was in competition 
for this line and, in a way, the overzealous 
New Business Department or Brokerage Ser- 
vice Department, or Development Department, 
or whatever title it may have, is a keen com- 
petitor of mine and I have asked it to comply 
with the rules governing this class of business 
as we comply with them. 

Underlying Policies 

If the locations are fixed and not likely to 
change, a separate policy can be issued at each 
risk by the local agent, this policy to be en- 
dorsed up or down each month. This, how- 
ever, involves no end of trouble. The companies 
which attempt to have an individual policy at 
each location usually order it according to the 
initial statement of values, waiting until ex- 
piration to attach an audit endorsement show- 
ing the correct additional or return premium. 
I know of a case where the company ordered a 
policy for about $300 premium, the property 
covered being moved to another location in less 
than thirty days, and when the audit endorse- 
ment came for this policy the agent had to 
pay return commission on about $275. 

I have seen both plans work and am satisfied 
the best way to handle .he underlying policy is 
to have the agent in the town, in which the 
greatest values of the line are located, issue a 
schedule policy for the ertire state and endorse 
that policy each month. Then at the expiration 
of the policy, make a complete statement show- 
ing net premium at each location, allocating 
the commission accordingly. 

I can well understand that neither of these 
plans will cause great joy to any of us. But 
the alternatives are to let those precious 
Brokerage Departments issue their own series 
of polices over the countersignatures of their 
state agents in compliance with state laws; or 
for us to try to persuade our friends among 
the companies to decline the class and turn 
it over to the brokers and the companies that 
will write them on almost any terms desired, 
with chances standing about 97 to nothing that 
no agent will participate in the commission 
or have any information regarding the line. 
Take your choice. 

For my part, I will take my chances every 
time on getting the better break if I know 
some fellow commissioned agent is issuing the 
policy and knows what is going on. 

If the locations under a General Cover Con- 
tract are constantly changing, it is practically 
impossible to issue individual underlying policies 
at each location. In that case, the schedule 
policy is the only way the insurance can be 
kent up to date by endorsements. 

If the underlying policies are not kept up 
to date, the rules are .vio! and there is 





-always the chance of error in the final adjust- 
ment if postponed until expiration of the in- 
surance. 

I am sure it is not necessary for me to 
remind you that the writing of general cover 
insurance is complicated and that any company 
writing it should consider it a matter of honor 
and obligation to the other members of their 
organizations and to their local agents to see 
to it that it is properly handled. 

Forced Upon Him 

General cover insurance was forced on me a 
number of years ago by competition and, im- 
perfect as it is, I think our interest lies in 
accepting it and trying to regulate it. There- 
fore, I am of the opinion that the Cincinnati 
Board hit the nail on the head when it passed 
a resolution several weeks ago, reading in part 
as follows: 

“When such contracts are issued in strict 
conformity with all rules, rates and regu- 
lations and the underlying policies covering 
the property within the jurisdiction of this 
Association are signed by a local agent, 
it is an underwriting proposition, which 
must be accepted in order to compete with 
the objective floater now written by cer- 
tain companies.’ 

The second evil growing out of the practice 
of writing General Cover Insurance is that it 
provides a very nice cloak for irregular re- 
porting policies and makes it hard to tell, 
.without close-up investigation, the difference be- 
tween the legitimate General Cover Contract 
and the illegitimate floater. 

Floaters 

This brings me to a point of discussing with 
you for a moment the big reporting cover 
floater insurance that to my mind is a decided 
evil to the business as a whole and to the 
public because it discriminates as to rates. In 
July of this year I had in my hands a floater 
policy issued by the Globe & Rutgers Insurance 
Co., at an average rate of 85 cents, covering 
merchandise in about fifteen states—one loca- 
tion, by the way, seems to have been at No. 
369 South Erie Street, Toledo, Ohio, and the 
rate at this location, I am informed, is $1.68. 
This policy provided for a large amount of 
insurance at a rate of 85 cents, with a clause in 
it reading about as follows: 

“It is understood and agreed that both 
the amount and premium shown on this.. 
policy are provisional and it is one of 
the conditions of the policy that the as- 
sured shall make a declaration of values 
monthly and ‘that the average of these 
monthly values is the amount of the in- 
surance .under this contract, and at the 
expiration of tRis policy, if the amount thus 
determined shall be in excess of the amount 
set out in this policy, then the assured 
agrees to pay an additional premium for 
the increased amount based on rate of 85 
cents per hundred dollars. If the average 
value shall be less than the amount set out 
in this policy, then a return premium will be 
paid the assured on the difference.” 

Another clause in this policy read: 

“Special underlying policies being issued 
for the States of Alabama, Michigan and 
Ohio through agents.” 

You can easily conclude what chance a Toledo 
agency would have writing business at 369 
South Erie Street at a rate of $1.68 in compe- 
tition with this policy written at an average 
rate of 85 cents and giving the assured pro rata 
cancellation by reason of taking the average 
value through the year as the amount of in- 
surance. 

This company has carried this risk for a num- 
ber of years and I presume will hold it until 
the losses show them that their rate is too 
low. We made some calculations on these lo- 
cations and we are quite sure that the average 
published rate will be about $1.25 per hundred 
—as against this company’s 85 cents per hun- 
dred. Of course, if the company is saving 
agents’ commission, state taxes, other assess- 
ments, and paying the broker (and, by the way, 
the brokers of this policy are Johnson & Hig- 
gins) a small commission, it might be able to 
handle the business at considerably less than 
tariff and yet avoid an unsatisfactory ex- 


perience. 
Cites Talk of P. L. Haid 

It is such competion as this, and there is lots 
of it, that causes the companies which believe 
in and’ support the American Agency System to 
try some means of protecting themselves; ard 
this is beyond a question of a doubt the only 
reason that general cover insurance came into 


companies, 
floater competition and facing a reduction 


confronted with this demoralizin 





gz 
in 


their premium incomes, are getting weak under 


the pressure. To illustrate this pressure, 
would invite your attention to the remarks 
Paul L. Haid, 
Continental Insurance Co., on this point, m: 


at our Los Angeles meeting, when the subjecc 
of general cover insurance was mentioned. T} 
will be found on page 24 of the Conventi 


Section of the American Agency Bulletin. 


To illustrate what I mean by some of th 
affiliated companies making strenuous efforts 
and being mor 


meet this floater competition, 
or less tempted on account of the loss of x 
premium, I will read you a copy of the fi 
attached to a policy of one of the young | 
large Union companies. 
ing that this company seems to me to be tryi 
awfully hard to get into the agency busin 


through salaried agents and strenuous solici‘a 
The policy referred 


tion of the broker, ete. 
so I am informed, covered about $3,500,000 
an average rate of 68 cents (my informatio: 
that the correct average would be between 
cents and $1.00) and covered at any place 
places in the United States or Canada. With: 
taking up the time to read the entire form 
will merely say that the assured under 
policy, according to my information, ‘is 
Union News Company and was written with 
80% Co-Insurance Clause, and had this sl 
but pertinent paragraph in it: 

“It is understood and agreed that in cas 
of loss, adjustment shall be made und 
the conditions of the statutory policy « 
the state where the property covered ji 
located.” 


His Closing Message 


In closing I. would like to leave a mess 
with you. If the agents of this country w 


now first vice-president of t! 


I feel justified in sxy 


I 
f 


ve 
ho 


want to see the American Agency System, con- 


tinue will take the message to heart and |i 
m- 
to the wide dif- 


it in their every-day lives, we will all be 
mensely benefited. I refer 
ference in policy of the insurance companies 
represent and would have you draw a line 
marcation across the board, and from 
information as you can get, put all the « 
panies on one side that you consider—sha!! 
say bona fide agency companies, and class 
others as brokers’ companies: 
According to my views, it 
proper for local organizations like your 


is not best 


ve 


we 
} 
de- 


ch 


m- 


I 


he 


or 


Club 


here, or the National Association of Insurance 
Agents to attempt direct control, nor to classify 


companies, 
circumstances. 
lighten and educate us, 


except under rare and exceptions 
But our organizations can en- 
and we can exercise 


al 


our individual rights in favoring one company 


as against another. 
their right to stand by the agency system 
spirit and in practice, or let them choos 
get the business. 


Let the companies exercise 


in 
to 


Get it without disrupting their 
agency plant if they can, but get the business. 


I believe there is a moral obligation resting 
on each of us to distinguish between the com- 
panies that favor the system whole-heartedly, 
as against all other sources of getting pre- 
miums, and the companies that try to carry 
water on both shoulders. 

Why should a company stand by our system 
and decline to write over our heads, decline 
these fat, tempting offers to write floater in- 
surance, if a company that gets business from 
all sources whenever offered without regard to 
us can get out in the field and build up an 
agency plant? 

It is possible to have a company in your of- 


fice that is valuable to you by writing big 


lines 
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existence, or is being written to-day by any 
company. At this time a large number of 
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and all classes, and yet that company may be 
doing its part to cut away the very foundation 
of your agency. 

One large company told me that 67% of the 
pusiness handled through their outside depart- 
ment was direct service on request from its 
agents, either business from one agent to"another 
or direct solicitation by the department at the re- 
quest of agents. The other 33% was offered them 
by brokers covering in agents’ territory where 
pusiness was sent to agents. Another company 
of about the same size said only a very small 
percentage of their brokerage department busi- 
ness was for agents, perhaps less than 15%. 
Qne company withstood strong pressure from 
a broker to write a line the broker had taken 
away from its agents. Another company ac- 
tually assisted a broker to take a line away 
from its agents. 

I want to repeat, that barring rare and ex- 
ceptional cases, I am _ oppo’ to agents’ or- 
ganizations coming in, in labor union style, and 
attempting to regulate or control the companies ; 
but you and I are fully justified in discriminat- 
ing in favor of the company which we believe 
js endeavoring to protect our interests jointly 
with its own, and no complaint can lie against 
ys for discriminating against the company 
which we believe forgets our interests in the 
ruthless pursuit of its own. 

We do not ask, we do not wish the com- 

nies to bow to us. The company is the prin- 
cipal so far_as underwriting goes, and we are 
its agents. If we can persuade them to change 
certain underwriting rules or make new rules 

—all right; but we must remember that they 
py the freight and have the right to guide 
the ship. 

But we must demand from them an open and 
sbove-board square deal at all times along cer- 
tain well defined lines—such as ownership of 
expirations, non-overhead writing, and a full and 
complete acceptance of the American Agency 
System. I will not permit a company to pat 
me on the back with its left hand and cut your 
throat with its right—not if I know it. And 
if we believe any of our companies aré per- 
mitting their Brokerage Service Departments to 
go to such lengths to get business that it is 
harmful to our interests in the larger sense, 
we can, and must see to it that that company 
ses its position in our office, or vacates it 
altogether. 

I think it indispensable that we agents stand 
together, that we keep both eyes open and our 
ers to the ground for the next year or two; 
after which I sincerely trust the present business 
depression will be past and some of the poor 
losers among the companies will be less des- 
prate for new business. 


URGES RECORDING OF LOSSES 





W. G. Cowles Says Moral Hazard May 
be Reduced by List of Undesirables; 
Against Exclusions 





Walter G. Cowles, vice-president of 
the Travelers, is an exponent of the 
theory that the proper scope of insur- 
enee is to grant full protection to auto- 
nobile owners and through means other 
than restrictive measures seek to elimi- 
rate or diminish the extraordinary 
havards. Addressing the Insurance So- 
ciety last week Mr. Cowles expressed 
his opinions on the needs of automo- 
ble insurance. “I think we must seek 
means other than exclusion if we would 
fnd a true remedy not inconsistent with 
the profession of the insurance com- 
panies and the reasonable expectations 
of the public. 

“All of these proposed exclusions will 
te called evasions and justly so. These 
are some of the points advocated by 
those who would limit the scope of the 
insurance, thereby reducing its avail- 
ability to the policyholder and its col- 
lateral availability to the public. I 
trust I shall not be regarded as a 
reckless underwriter when I advocate 
the elimination of all or nearly all 
these proposed exclusions.” 


As a remedy for the most fruitful 
‘ource of losses, those classified as 
moral hazard claims, Mr. Cowles 
strongly advocates, the adoption of a 
wstem among insurance companies 
whereby losses may be tabulated with 
teference to names and information 
‘eared through a central bureau. With 
‘rch a system of records he concludes 
that in time the undesirable risk, the 
so-called insurané@ leech, will be ex- 
‘luded from admission to insurance. 
Mr. Cowles warned against a material 
Ierease in rates; a removal of the 
causes of losses will obviate the neces- 
sity for passing the burden on to the 
assured. 





GRAIN MEN TO SELL POLICIES 
The Hamilton Company, of Newcastle, 
» Which buys and sells carload lots of 
» feed, flour, straw, hay and po- 
, has gone into the insurance busi- 
Ness under the name of the Hamilton 
Realty & Insurance Company. 


Reach Settlement On 
Armour Elevator Loss 


COMPANIES 





PAY $1,394,041 





Armour Claim Was $1,832,063; Explo- 
sion Coverage Subrogated to 
Grain Association 





After months of negotiations, a set- 
tlement has been reached on the 
Armour elevator loss in South Chicago 
last March between the Armour Grain 
Company and the Underwriters Grain 
Association, which, handled the line for 
the companies. The loss was settled at 
$1,394,041.86, the claim made by the 
Armour interests having been for $1,- 
832,063.67. In the settlement the righis 


and interests of the Armour Grain 
Company in the explosion coverage of 
$500,000 in the North British: & Mer- 
cantile have been subrogated to the 
Underwriters Grain Association. The 
question of recovery under the explo- 
sion policy is now under negotiation 
by the committee having the matter in 
charge. 

The Armour elevator was the largest 
line written by the association, the 
grain being covered for $5,125,000. No 
insurance was carried on the buildinz, 
which was regarded as fireproof. 

The delay in settlement of this loss 
was due to difficulties in connection 
with the salvaging of the grain, that 
matter being complicated somewhat by 
the fact that the work of salvage was 
turned over to the grain company, 
which was therefore in the dual posi- 
tion of assured and representative of 
the companies. The adjusters were 
unwilling to allow the contention of 





the grain company that it should be 
paid on the basis for which it might 
be able to sell the grain after it had 
been mixed in the elevator so as to 
bring the mixture just within the 
higher grades, but held that the basis 
must be the value as it stood in the 
bins. They were also unwilling to 
make the allowances claimed for drop 
in market price prior to the completion 
of the salvage work, interest on the 
money involved, rent of the elevator 
during the period of salvaging, storage 
after removal, insurance after removal 
and certain items involving the wreck- 
ing and rehabilitation of the elevator. 
While the result was to a certain extert 
a compromise, the adjusters won out 
on most of these points. 





United States Lloyds, Inc., New York 
City, is represented in Philadelphia and 
vicinity by Curtin & Brockie. 
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Enlarged Powers Of 
Insurance Companies 


MUTUAL INGRESSION EXTENDED - 


Commissioner Hobbs of Massachusetts 
Speaks at Casualty Dinner; Shows 
Growth of Multiple Lines 





The distinction between fire-marine 
and casualty companies is gradually be- 
ing broken down by legislation which 
enables the different companies to 
engage in various lines of insurance. 
In a paper presented by Clarence W. 
Hobbs, insurance commissioner of Mas- 
sachusetts, at the Casualty dinner given 
by the Insurance Society of New York 
last week, Mr. Hobbs said in part: 


We have long been accustomed to the con- 
cept of the triple division, life companies, 
casualty companies, and fire-marine companies. 
The evolution of the multiple line casualty 
company authorized to write practically all of 
the so-called casualty lines was consummated 
by easy stages, but was in full force and effect 
in New York much earlier than in my own 
state. In the year 1902, however. there was a 
distinct bound between fire-marine and cas- 
ualty companies, beyond which neither could 
pass, with the one exception that the marine 
coverage included the insuring the liability 
for personal injuries in connection with a 
marine risk. As between fire-marine companies 
and life companies a statutory decree of abso- 
lute divorce was early made a fundamental 
feature of the insurance law. As between life 
companies and casualty companies a zone of 
mutual occupation was early set up consisting 
of accident and health and liability for per- 
sonal injuries. This zone has remained un- 
changed. 

A similar zone has, however, developed be- 
tween casualty companies and fire-marine com- 
panies, made up at present as follows: (a) 
Sprinkler leakage, originally a casualty clause. 
was at no long time after its inception included 
in the coverage of fire-marine companies, and 
still constitutes a portion of the zone of joirt 
control. (b) Automobile and aircraft insur- 
ance added notably to this zone. The full 
automobile coverage necessarily included not 
only loss and damage to the vehicle itself, but 
liability for damage to property and liability 
for personal injuries. Certain of the elements 
of direct loss and damage were clearly in the 
same class with the coverage of fire-marine 
group, others in the casualty class. Liability 
insurance was properly casualty insurance. 
Doubtless the place where the line should be 
drawn was the theme of much discussion, with 
which I am not familiar. The Legislature im- 
proved on Solomon’s judgment, and instead of 
splitting the child in two divided it in three, 
assigning one portion to one mother, another 
to the other and left the third in the zone of 
joint occupation. Or in more direct phrase, 
the fire and transportation hazards can be 
written by fire-marine companies only, liability 
for personal injuries by casualty companies 
only, while loss or damage from other causes 
than fire or transportation and liability for 
loss. or damage to property caused by automo- 
biles and aircraft can be written by either. 
There is one item of hazard which seems rather 
imperfectly covered in the law, namely, insur- 
ance against loss or damage caused by auto- 
mobiles and aircraft, aside from the question 
of legal liability. 

The result of this is that casualty companies 
have enlarged powers on the side of insuring 
against direct loss or damage to property, while 
fire-marine companies have gained admission to 
distinctly casualty fields such as liability for 
loss and damage to property and burglary and 
theft. (c) A further extension of the zone of 
joint occupancy is constituted by the addition 
to the fidelity and surety clause previously 
noted, agesly indemnifying bankers, brokers, 
ete., against loss of valuable documents, securi- 
ties, currency, ete. This indemnity extends to 
loss from tever cause except marine and 


transportation risks, includiug, therefore, not 
only the casualty clauses but a substantial part 
of the fire-marine. field, 

The result of these changes is to break down 
to rather a substantial extent the distinction 
between fire-marine and casualty companies. 
Herein is an ingenious variation of the old 
fable of the Arab and the camel. Each side 
plays the part of the camel and each has got 
its nose inside the other’s tent. There seems 
te be no reason why the process of mutual 
ingression should not be extended. Having 
gained admission into the burglary and theft 
field in automobile insurance, is there any 
sound logical reason why fire-marine com- 
panies should not also insure the owners and 
occupants of buildings against burglary and 
theft? And is there any sound logical reason 
why fidelity and surety companies, having re- 
ceived authority to insure a limited class of 
persons against all risks to a limited class of 
property, should not upon occasion receive 
cotherieg to extend either the class of the in- 
sured or the classes of property? ; 

The reason for granting this latter authority 
is stated in the notes to the New York Code 
to have been to give authorized companies 
operating in the state the right to do a class 
of business carried on almost exclusively by 
London Lloyds. May we not reasonably infer 
that if the magnificent scope of authority en- 
joyed by London Lloyds rendered possible the 
writing of other “all risk” policies sufficiently 
attractive to divert a substantial premium in- 
come from the United States, that a similar 
lea in behalf of domestic companies for simi- 
ar authority would be made and would, in 
view of the precedent above established, re- 
ceive favorable consideration from the Legisla- 
ture? And if this be done, must not the effect 
be to increase the zone of joint occupancy, and 
render still more evanescent the distinction 
between fire-marine and casualty companies? 





ADDRESSED BY C. W. PIERCE: 


The final meeting of the year was 
beld by the Underwriters Club of Phila- 
delphia at the Adelphia: Hotel on Mon- 
day evening, November 28, and as usual 
the splendid average attendance which 


is indicative of a progressive organiza- ° 


tion prevailed. 

The guest of honor and speaker of 
the evening was Secretary C. W. Pierce, 
of the Engineering Department of the 
Continental, Fidelity-Phenix and Amer- 
ican Bagle. His address on “Mutual 
Insurance” was given close attention. 
The cardinal points were so clearly 
brought out that his talk was both in- 
structive and beneficial to his audience. 

A great volume of business was dis- 
cussed at the meeting and if plans for 
the coming year mature the Under- 
writers Club will undoubtedly continue 
its wonderful growth and improvement 
of recent years. Eleven new members 
were elected, making an active member- 
ship well above a hundred. 





NEW HAVEN WAKES UP 

As a direct result of the investiga- 
tions made throughout Connecticut fol- 
lowing the disastrous theatre fire at 
New Haven new and drastic state police 
regulations have been made public. 
Asbestos curtains equipped with fusible 
links to provide automatic operation 
must be hung not only before the stage 
put over all skylights and ventilators. 
Automatic sprinklers or two inch fire 
hose capable of throwing a _ stream 
twenty-five feet in the air must be 
provided, and a minimum of four ap- 
proved fire-extinguishers must be placed 
on the stages of all vaudeville houses 
for the safety of the public. 


Blanket Residence 
Policy of Company 


GIVES “ALL IN” COVERAGE 





Charles S. Thayer Manager Depart- 
ment; Meeting London Lloyds 
On Its Own Ground 





How companies are meeting the “All 
In” coverage of London Lloyds is illus- 
trated by the new blanket residence 
policy of the United States F. & G. The 
man’s home concerns him more than 
anything else except his family, says 
the company. When he is visiting 
friends, enjoying the theatre, shopping, 


out of town, asleep or awake, there is 
always uncertainty about the dangers 
and accidents threatening the home. 

Therefore, any man maintaining a 
home should be quick to understand 
what it would cost him for any of the 
following things to happen: 


A servant falls down stairs; a_ passerby 
slips on the sidewalk; a guest is bitten by 
the dog; he. himself injures someone by a golf 
or tennis ball, etc., while at recreation; a 
window is left open or broken, letting in rain 
or snow which damages the wall coverings: the 
roof leaks and the contents on the upper floors 
are ruined; a_ radiator leaks and the water 
stains the ceiling below; the bath-tub over- 
flows, igopening the plaster in the room below 
and staining the draperies and floor coverings; 
or there is an explosion from the boilers or 
heating apparatus, making extensive repairs 
necessary; a window glass is broken by a 
missile or in opening or closing a window; a 
door blows together—breaking the lights or a 
mirror in the door is broken; an aircraft flying 
overhead falls or drops a portion of its equip- 
ment on your premises; an automobile leaves 
the roadway, runs onto your premises and into 
your buildings; a burglar breaks in, taking 
your jewelry, silverware; a sneak thief steals 
your money, clothing, furs, etc.; a dishonest 
servant takes a ring or two, or an heirloom; 
a_ hold-up man relieves you or some member 
of your family (over 18 years of age) of such 
Possessions as you have; your signature or 
the signature of some member of your family 
is forged to a check, or you or some member 
of your family loses a check and it is altered 
or raised. 


The new blanket residence policy 
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ne 


provides against loss from practically 
every accident that may happen in or 
about a home. 

In one contract the following cover. 
ages are available: 

Employers and public liability, 

Golfers or recreation liability, 

Workmen’s compensation, 

Water damage or explosion from 
plumbing and heating system, and 
damage by rain or snow admitted 
through open or broken windows, sky- 
lights, roofs, leaders and spouting, 

Glass breakage, 

Damage to premises by accident or 
automobile, 

Burglary, theft and larceny, highway 
robbery or hold-up, 

Bank check insurance. 

This policy will not interfere with 
any present policy or policies which 
the assured may carry and which ap- 
ply to some one or more of these cov- 
erages. These can be allowed to run 
to expiration at which date the blanket 
residence policy will automatically as- 
sume the risk. This can be done by 
using the deterring endorsement. A 
deduction may be taken from the total 
premium of a blanket residence poli¢y 
equal to the pro-rata premium for the 
term the existing policy coverage is 
deferred. 

There will be no inspection of the 


premises insured except in_ special 
cases. 
Charles S. Thayer is superintendent 


of the department which has been estab- 
lished to handle blanket residence. 
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STATE ASSOCIATIONS AND CASH PAYMENTS 


(Continued from page 1) 


If you refer to the prompt payment 
of premiums by. the assured to the 
agent, this Asseciation has taken no 
recent action. The inability of the local 
agent to regulate the length of credit 
his competitor, the New York or Phila- 
delphia broker, will extend the assured 
makes it practically impossible to regu- 
late the credit the local agent shall 
extend to his assured. 

If you refer to the prompt payment 
of company balances by agents, I can 
report that at our semi-annual meeting 
at Atlantic City in. October, and in 
many of our bulletins to members, a 
more prompt payment of company bal- 
ances has been urged. 

\s a rule, the agents making up our 
membership are old established, con- 
servative, representative business men, 
and not of the “fly-by-night” class 
sometimes commissioned by company 
managers and there should be no 
trouble with their balances. 

The state association as a unit has 
taken no action relative to prompt pay- 
ment of premiums. However, certain 
localities throughout the state have en- 
deavored to bring about. some workable 
action in connection with this matter 
but I do not know where this attempt 
is being fully carried: out by all agents 
in any one locality throughout the state. 
We have made some attempt in Des 
Moines along this line but all agents 
do not seem to care to follow in strict 
accordance with the action, or in other 
words to act in unison and I am hand- 
ing you herewith a slip which is sup- 
posed to be used by various Des Moines 
agents in connection with their collec- 
tions. 

R. N. Slator, secretary-treasurer, 
Louisiana Association of Insurance 
Agents: The Louisiana association 
has not as yet taken any official action 
relative to the prompt payment of 
premiums. 

It has been the custom in this state 
to settle this question by local option, 
the agents in different localities hand- 
ling the matter in different ways. For 
instance, the Lake Charles agents re- 
quire the premium payment clause to 
be attached to all policies, while on the 
other hand the New Orleans association 
recently voted against the adoption of 
the same clause. All agents are unani- 
mously in favor of any rule requiring 
the prompt payment of premiums. They 
will adopt such a rule without a dis- 
senting voice. The inability to enforce 
the rule is the chief difficulty. 

J. W. Rodger, secretary-treasurer, 
Missouri Association of Insurance 
Agents: The Missouri association has 
never taken any action on the ques- 
tion of prompt payment of premiums. 
I may say, however, that the Mire 
Underwriters Association of St. Louis 
has been hashing over this question for 
the last two years. The matter has 
now been referred to a special com- 
mittee, and is in their hands at present; 
mi report is expected at an early 

ate. 

W. H. Tomlinson, secretary-treasurer, 
Ohio Association of Insurance Agents: 
While the Ohio Association of Insur- 
ance Agents has for some time been 
discussing the above mentioned im- 
portant question, no. conclusive action 
has been taken thereon. According to 
our recomendations, quite a number of 
local branches of this association are 
taking such action on the matter as 
peculiarly local conditions prompt, and 
suggest. 

No Recent Action in Tennessee 

Miss Julia Hindman, secretary-treas- 
urer, Tennessee Association of Insur- 
ance Agents: No action along this line 
has been taken by our Board since 1917. 
At this time the board adopted certain 
Tegulations, and for five or six months 


they worked admirably, and then one 
or two fell by the way side when it 
came to cancellations, and the evil of 
credit has drifted back to the old way. 
I have -heard no talk recently of re- 
viving the matter, although when you 
take into consideration that the credit 
system is worse in the South than any 
section of the country, you would think 
some drastic action should be taken. 


Brief and to the Point 


D. A. Mullen, secretary, Oklahoma 
Association of Insurance Agents, in re- 
ply to the letter wrote: 

“No! I wish they would.” 

Cc. C. Mitchener, secretary-treasurer, 
Arkansas Association of Insurance 
Agents: At our annual convention held 
in Hot Springs, in June, 1921, the asso- 
ciation went on record as being in 
favor of the cash plan for collecting 
premiums, which plan was originated 
in Marianna, and is now in effect in 
the city of Helena, Arkansas, and pos- 
sibly one or two other towns in the 
state. Our plan is that all policies 
must be paid for before they are de- 
livered, and the agent can hold a policy 
for the assured for thirty days, but 
under no consideration can a policy be 
delivered to the assured until it is 
settled for. 

This plan has been in force in our 
city for one year and one month, and 
we would not change back to the old 
credit plan under any consideration. 
The Helena, Arkansas, agents have 
been operating under this plan since 
April 1, 1921, and they are very much 
pleased with it also. Our association 
recommended to the other agents of 
the state that they adopt this plan, and 
although I am not sure, I think several 
other towns have done so. 


Ed. S. Moore, secretary-treasurer, 
Alabama Association of Insurance 
Agents: Our state association has 


taken no action relative to premium 
collections. This has been left to the 
local boards in the various communi- 
ties. 

Louis C. Merrill, president, New 
Hampshire Association of Insurance 
Agents: Thus far the state association 
has not considered this matter. It was 
brought before our Merrimack County 
Board of Underwriters, but there be- 
ing some objections no vote was taken 
on the matter. 


C. G. Blakely, Jr., secretary-treas- 
urer, Kansas Association of Insurance 
Agents: No action has been taken as 
yet, although the matter is being agi- 
tated. 

Dana J. Lowd, president, Vermont As- 
sociation of Insurance Agents: Up to 
the present time this association has 
not taken any definite action relative 
to the prompt payment of premiums. 
It is, however, a matter which has re- 
ceived a good deal of attention by many 
of the individual members and will 
perhaps be brought up at one of our 
meetings within the next year. 


Two Southern Statements 


W. J. Thomas, Georgia Local Under- 
writers Association: Our association 
has never taken any definite action 
along this line. We are very much 
interested in this subject, both in the 
state organization and in our Atlanta 
local board, and a number of agents 
here are in favor of a collection rule 
of some description. 

E. E. Goodwyn, president, Virginia 
Association of Insurance Agents: This 
association has taken no action relative 
to the prompt payment of premiums, 
except to discuss it in a general way 
at the last annual meeting held in 
Lynchburg, in July. 

I am informed that the insurance 

commissioner has ruled: 
_ That all premiums on insurance policies 
issued in this state shall be paid to agents 
within ninety days from date of issue, and 
further credit without interest shall be con- 
sidered a rebate, hence a violation of law. 


I do not believe that this rule is 
enforced throughout the state. The 
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Norfolk Local Board have for a number 
of years had a very rigidly enforced rul- 
ing that all policies must be paid for 
by the 20th of the month following the 
issue. Two or three other cities have 
a somewhat similar ruling. 

A. J. Verran, secretary-treasurer, 
Iowa Association of Insurance Agents: 
The New York State, Connecticut, In- 
diana, Michigan and Minnesota Asso- 
ciations advise that they have taken 
no action on this question. 


From Casualty President 


It is admittedly more difficult to ob- 
tain money from people this year, than 
in a long period past, even in payment 
of just debts. Yet the surest help to 
these very persons in bringing back 
business activity is to keep money 
moving. 

Hence, to our force in the fiela, 
agents, managers and special agents, 
the slowness in paying must only bring 
forth more determined and more ener- 
getic efforts to obtain for the Company 
every cent due us. 

As a light on the situation, we re- 
print a statement which was issued by 
President Bland a year ago, but which 
is even more pertinent now: 

There is nothing of greater importance to 
an insurance company than the prompt collec- 
tion of its premiums; and nothing that has a 
greater or more immediate effect upon its 
financial standing and credit. The premiums 


* must provide not only the cost of acquisition 


and the other necessary expenses of conducting 
business, but also the reserves which the com- 
pany must carry as a safeguard for the pay- 
ment of losses and for reinsurance in case of 
liquidation. 

Remember that these expenses and reserves 
attach to each bond and policy the moment it 
is written. If premiums remain uncollected 
for even a short period, an amount equivalent 
to the uncollected premiums must be taken 
from the capital resources of the company to 
make good the deficiency. 

When you reflect upon the great volume of 
premiums written, running now at the rate of 
about $28,000,000 per annum. and see that the 
premiums in course of collection amount to 
about $7,000,000, you can understand how our 
capital resources are drained to carry the load. 

The prompt collection of premiums is a mat- 
ter of such prime importance to us that we 
must insist upon its receiving constant and 
preferred attention. The degree of attention it 
receives is a large element in determining the 
standing of an agency or branch office with 
the Home Office. 

No company doing a large and rapidly grow- 
ing business can long avoid financial straits 
if a considerable percentage of its premiums 
remain uncollected. In other words, we cannot 
buy for cash and continue indefinitely to sell 
on long time credit. 

All observant agents and managers must be 
aware that the present conditions with respect 
to commercial credits are somewhat tense and 
that there is a slowing down in mercantile 
collections. Merchants and manufacturers, 
however, can and do liquidate accounts by the 
use of promissory notes which they discount 
at the bank without any impairment of their 
own credit standing. This expedient is not 
open to a company such as ours, and therefore 
accounts due us must not only be paid in cash, 
but should be given precedence over accounts 
that can be liquidated in other ways. 

You should read every line of this communi- 
cation and ponder over its contents, then read 
between the lines in order that you may grasp 
its real purpose, its meaning, and its full sig- 
nificance. 

If you get out early enough, before the other 
harvesters, you will be able to collect the 
money due you before the sap becomes ex- 
hausted—before it is too late. It would be bet- 
ter for us to permit the other fellow to find 
collections hard to make and let him trail 
along with the procrastinators, rather than to 
have this company do so. 

“A word to the wise is sufficient.” 


RE-ELECT BOYLAN 

Formal installation of officers for 1922 
took place at the regular December 
meeting of the Brooklyn Insurance 
Brokers Association. John M. Boylan 
was re-elected to the presidency. Louis 
Arnold is again vice-president, Johu 
Woodenbury treasurer, and George H. 
Holden secretary. John J. Hastings, H. 
O. Claussen, John Egan, Arthur J. Hess 
and Horace E. Wood continue in office 
as the Executive Committee, 

The annual dinner has been placed in 
the hands of a committee on arrange- 
ments and will be held late in January. 
The Educational Committee made a de- 
tailed report of the year’s work ending 
with the lecture course now in progress. 
President Boylan detailed his plans for 
the year and promised his best efforts 
toward making the association reach 
every broker in the Brooklyn territory. 





PHILADELPHIA CHANGES 

The following Philadelphia agency 
changes are announced: The Pitts- 
burgh Fire has withdrawn from the 
office of Charles Tredick & Co. and has 
commissioned Arnold & Wannemacher, 
Geo. Kilpatrick & Son and Lenge Bros. 
The agency for the Excelsior, of Syra- 
cuse, has been transferred from O’Keefe 
& Lynch to Farjeon, Ballin & Co. The 
agency for the Pacific, of New York, 
has been transferred from C. Collier 
Smith to Ives, Linn & Patton, Ine. 
C. A. Krouse & Co. are no longer rep- 
resenting the Empire Underwriters of 
Pittsburgh. 





JOINS ASSOCIATION 
The Central Fire, of Baltimore, has 
been elected a member of the Phila- 
delphia Fire Underwriters’ Association. 
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Three-fourths Clause 
Explained By Ely 


LARGE SAVING TO ASSURED 





Companies Gain By Controlling Moral 
Hazard and Owners By Cuts in 
Insurance Costs 





The three-fourths value clause, ap- 
plicable to automobile fire and theft 
insurance as an alternative to full cov- 
erage in tne Eastern Conference terri- 
tory, should prove as popular to brokers 
and agents as with the insurance com- 
panies respo.sible for it. Such is the 
opinion of Edmund Ely, head of the 
local automobile department of the 
Aetna, who explained the features of 
the new regulation Monday at the class 
in insurance conducted by the Aetna 
for brokers 

Adopted by the Eastern Conference 
as a measure for diminishing moral 
hazard losses by making every assure:l 
who uses the optional three-fourths 
value clause a co-insurer to the extent 
of 25% on total theft losses, the three- 
fourths value clause also meets the 
perplexing problem of reducing auto- 
mobile insurance costs to the public at 
a time when prices in most other es- 
sential commodities, and _ especially 
automobiles, are on the downward path. 
Mr. Ely pointed out in a graphic man- 
ner that the saving to an assured ex- 
ceeded the original offer of a 15% dis- 
count for exercise of the option. The 
automobile is insured for only three- 
fourths of its market value which would 
per se reduce the total premium at the 
old rate and, in addition, the discount 
further cuts the cost to the assured. 

For example, a motor car valued at 
$2,000 and insured for full theft cover- 
age would yield a premium of $60 if 
the rate were 3%. With this insurance 
reduced to $1,500, or three-fourths of 
the car’s value, the premium would 
total $45 without the discount and 
approximately $39 with it, thus making 
a complete saving to the assured of $21 
for using the restrictive clause. 

It is presumed that, the careful, hon- 
est, painstaking assured will readily 
accept a proposition which affords a 
considerable saving, said Mr. Ely, and 
which does not detract from the breadth 
of coverage unless the loss is in excess 
‘of 75% of the automobile’s value. 

Mr. Ely estimated that automobile 
premiums for 1921 would total close to 
$200,000,000 as compared with fire pre- 
miums of $750,000,000 thus demonstrat- 
ing the important place auto insurance 
has assumed during the last decade. 
In fact the volume of premiums has 
increased four times since 1911. 


Duty of Auto Owner to Public 


“What is the obligation of the autc- 
mobile owner to the public?” asked 
Mr. Ely. “It is clearly that he shall 
not by any act or omission encourage 
crime. If the automobile owner, is not 
insured, he will contrive to safeguard 
his car so that the hazard of theft will 
be minimized. If the issuance of theft 
insurance renders him careless about 
the protection of his car, it is the duty 
of the insurance company to take such 
steps as will prevent the increase of 
the crime of automobile stealing. Ex- 
terior means have been tried and up 
to the present time have not been suc- 
cessful. It remains then for the com- 
panies to devise and encourage the use 
of such a form of cover as will not re- 
move from the insured the incentive 
for care in the preservation of his 
property. To this end, various forms 
of policy have been proposed; in cer- 
tain Western cities a three-quarter loss 
elause is in use whereunder the as- 
sured bears one-quarter of each and 
every loss. In this territory the three- 


quarter value clause is to be adopted 


as a remedy, for optional use at a 
discount. While the exact wording of 
the form has not been determined, it 
will be essentially as follows: 

“It is part of the consideration of this pol- 
icy, and the basis upon which the rate of pre- 
mium is fixed, that in the event of loss, this 
compahy shall not be liable for an amount 
greater than three-fourths of the actual cash 
value of the property covered by this policy 
at the time of such loss.’ 

“As regards the saleability of the 
three-quarter value clause at the 15% 
rate reduction, many different opinions 
prevail. To me, it seems an attractive 
proposition for the conservative owner 
and I confidently believe that the gen- 
eral use of the form will be an im- 
portant factor in reducing theft losses 
and theft rates. 

“Let me ask your co-operation in 
supplying companies with the required 
information when placing automobile 
lines. You may rest assured that the 
requirements of the companies will be 
more stringent than in the past, thar 
character reports will be obtained and 
in many cases physical inspections of 
the car will be made. These are all 
measures tending toward controlling 
the hazards and reducing the rates, 
which I am sure you will agree is as 
desirable from your viewpoint as from 
that of the companies. 

Hazards Are Psychological 

“Recent developments have been 
psychological rather than physical. It 
is not probable that we shall see any 
radical departure from the forms now 
in use (with one exception with which 
I shall deal later) and rates hava 
reached a point where I think com- 
panies will be very reluctant to recom- 
mend an increase. On the other hand, 
I believe there is a distinct underwrit- 
ing trend toward more careful investi- 
gation and selection of assureds. 


“In the state of business depression 
through which the country is passing 
and with constant reductions in the 
price of automobiles, the temptation 
for an automobile owner suffering from 
a reduction in his income to realize 
on his insurance is indeed a severe one. 
The moral hazard created is of the most 
insidious character and one entirely 
foreign to the experience of companies 
engaged in writing fire insurance. In- 
deed, it is also a new.hazard for cas- 
ualty companies writing burglary and 
theft insurance, for under these forms 
the class of property covered is fixed 
property where actual participation or 
collusion by the assured is necessary 
in order to collect on his insurance. 
In the case of automobiles no active 
steps are necessary, all that need be 
done is to leave the automobile un- 
locked in the street and the chances 
are at least even that eventually it 
will be stolen. 


“This is the form of moral hazard 


that many underwriters consider to be 
the chief causq of loss today, and 
coupled with the hazard of the consti- 
tutionally careless owner, is costing 
the companies and the public millions 
of dollars annually. In large cities, 
where underwriters cannot by any 
chance have personal acquaintance 
with more than a small proportion of 
owners, it is almost impossible to de- 
tect this moral hazard in advance. In- 
vestigations from ‘reporting agencies 
can not uncover it and it can not be 
expected of them. Such reports are 
valuable in that they enable com- 
panies to decline risks surrounded by 
evident unfavorable circumstances but 
the minute and searching investiga- 
tion necessary to disclose the kind 
of moral hazard I have referred to can- 
not be made except at a prohibitive 
cost, and even then its reliability would 
be doubtful.” 





ISSUE SHORT POLICIES 


Without waiting for concerted action 
by the marine insurance market several 
companies have already framed short 
policies, to replace certificates when re- 
quested, and are using them. It appears 
that the proposed uniform policy which 
was sent around the market for con- 
structive criticism met with wide ap- 
proval in principle but so many sug- 
gested changes were made that for the 
time being there seems little likelihood 
of this market having a uniform policy 
acceptable for every office. Some un- 
derwriters inform The Eastern Under- 
writer that their English correspondents 
are meeting with success in having 
shippers negotiate agreements with 
consignees that certificates will be per- 
fectly acceptable in lieu of actual 
policies. 





ISHERWOOD SYSTEM PRAISED 


Newspapers in New York last week 
gave special attention to the arrival of 
a vessel at this port minus most of 
her bottom. Compressed air tanks had 
been inserted to maintain the vessel’s 
buoyancy. The important feature, 
however, which permitted the salvag- 
ing of this ship after she had been 
ripped open by passing over a hidden 
reef, is that fact that she was built 
in accordance with the Isherwood sys- 
tem of ship construction. This em- 
braces longitudinal framing with heavy 
transverse bands, and in this instance 
severe damage to the bottom had not 
resulted in collapse of the sides. Most 
of the vessels built in accordance with 
the Isherwood system are bulk Oil car- 
riers, 





JAKOR TO BE U. S. COMPANY 

Alf. Whist, noted Scandinavian marine 
insurance executive, was in New York 
last week and confirmed the report that 
the United States branch of the Jakor 
of Moscow will be incorporated as a 
separate company. It will be chartered 
under the laws of this state. Robert 
Van Iderstine represents the intevests 
of the Jakor here. 
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Can Brokers Legally _ 
Insure With Lloyd’s? 


DEPARTMENT REQUESTS RULING 





Committee of Six to Confer With 
Stoddard Who Will Report Resulis 
On January 19 





Following a hearing Wednes/\ay 
afternoon at Albany in the office of 
Attorney General Newton on the sta- 


tus of Lloyds; it: was announced that 
Superintendent Stoddard would con‘er 
with a committee of six representing 
admitted companies, agents and jbro- 
kers for a general discussion of the 
subject. On January 19th the Attor- 
ney General will have another hearing 
when the results of the conferences 
will be reported to him. 

A wide circle of imsurance brokers 
and underwriters are endeavoring (y 
secure through the Insurance Depuart- 
ment a ruling settling definitely th» 
age long question whether the former 
on behalf of their clients may place 
insurance with unadmitted, unincorpor- 
ated insurers, particularly London 
Lloyds, without violating any of the 
New York State laws regulating the 
placing of insurance with outside in- 
surers. 

Among those who spoke at borh 
hearings were the following: W. H. 
Laboyteaux, representing ‘ Johnson & 
Higgins; David Rumsey, William P. 
Barker, Arthur J. Doermberg, A. Chai- 
mers Charles, New York city; Richard 
C. Bassett, Albany, appearing for Heck- 
lin, Brown, Purdy & Van Wyck, New 
York city. 

For several. years Lloyd’s presence 
as a material factor in the New York 
insurance market has been increas ‘ngly 
felt by companies which have discoy- 
ered that the famous British under. 
writing office has been securing a fat 
share of local risks in the competitive 
struggles of business. Marine accounts 
especially have proved susceptible, and 
during the last year complete coverag: 
jewelry policies, exceeding in breadth 
of protection anything permitted by law 
in this country, have attracted favor. 
able notice from assureds in this coun- 
try. Much of the jewelry business has 
been negotiated through brokers in New 
Jersey where the apparent ambiguities 
of the New York laws cause no worries. 

Sections of the New York insurance 
law which restrict the free operations 
of agents or brokers only forbid them 
to represent non-admitted insurance 
corporations instead of non-adm’‘tted 
insurers. This is a statement of foi- 
mer Superintendent Phillips in a letter 
addressed to Attorney General Newton. 
In a subsequent letter a ruling on 
the legality of persons here adjusting 
losses for Lloyd’s underwriters was also 
requested, and the two hearings were 
called by Deputy Attorney General 
Griffin to cbtain' views of expert insur- 
ance counsel acting for all pafties con- 
cerned before he should attempt to 


interpret the present statutes or ad- 
vise the enactmeént of further legis- 
lation to clarify questions regarded as 


unsettled by legislation now in force. 

New York’s insurance regulations for 
many years were made, added to aid 
changed, to protect the interes's of 
fire companies and their representa- 
tives. The law prohibiting the placing 
of fire risks with unadmitted insuring 
corporations, unless they be excess oT 
surplus covers, is not questione’! if 
these hearings. They have been con- 
fined to the broad principle wh«ther 
regulations defining agents and brok 
and governing their relations with as- 
sureds and insurers should apply wits 
equal force to marine -and casualty 
risks. To date it has been maintained 
that the world-wide scope of marine 
insurance has eéxemptéd the business 
from some of the. restrictions placed 
upon the insuring of; purely local prop- 
erty. However, the heavy inroads of 
Lloyd’s into the. premium income of 
many domestic insurers necessitates 


(Continued on page 27) 
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Federal Attorney 
On “Endicott” Case 


TELLS CHARGES AGAINST MEN 





Those Indicted Are Accused of Destroy- 
ing Ship at Sea By Use of High- 
powered Explosives 





Believing that a loss adjustment 
which has led to civil suits in two 
countries and the indictment of four 
men by American Federal. prosecutors 
is of more than casual interest The 
Eastern Underwriter ‘wrote the office 
of the United States attorney, De- 
partment of Justice, in Norfolk, for a 
statement on the “Charles G. Endicott” 
case. Replying, L. S. Parsons, assistant 
United States attorney, gave the fol- 
lowing synopsis of the story and the 
charges brought against those held by 


the Government. 

“I beg to advise you that indictments 
were returned by the Federal Grand 
Jury at Norfolk, Virginia, against Cap- 
tain James G. Cook, of Norfolk; J. 8. 
Vasconsellos, of New York; Joe Vas- 
consellos, alias Joe Vas, of Taunton, 
Mass.; and Russell L. Beatty, alias 
Charlie Anderson, of New York, on a 
charge of conspiracy to cast away and 
otherwise destroy a ship at sea by the 
use of high-powered explosives. I am 
not in a position to answer your ques- 
tion relative to whether a conviction 
of the accused would release the in- 
surance companies from their obliga- 
tion, because I am in no way interested 
in that phase of the case and have not 
given it any thought or consideration. 

“The only interest the Government 
is considering is the interest of the 
public and the welfare of its citizens 
together with a desire to see that there 
is a proper enforcement of the law. 
The’ Government, of course, believes 
it has reasonable cause against all the 
accused. : 

“The indictments charged conspiracy 
and charged that the accused did fit 
out and aid in fitting out a schooner 
with explosives for the purpose and 
with the intention to sink the schooner 
and defraud the underwriters carrying 
insurance thereon and also that they 
did in pursuance of the conspiracy, 
etc., sink,’ or cause to be sunk, the 
schooner while on the high seas with 
that same intention. 

“The captain of the ship has also 
been indicted on the charge of perjury 
on the ground that he placed the name of 
Charlie Anderson on the crew list when 
in fact the man’s true name was Rus- 
sell L. Beatty, all of which was known 
to the captain. J. S. Vasconsellos was 
charged with subornation of perjury ‘n 
connection with the same matter. 

“THis matter came to the attention 
of this office along about the first week 
in August, 1921, through the attorneys 
at Norfolk, representing the under- 
writers. and. associated with the repre- 
sentatives of the underwriters in New 
York City. The information furnished 
was such as to warrant an investiga- 
tion being made and shortly after this 
information was furnished a special 
agent of the Department of Justice 
was put in charge of the investigation 
and upon the report of this special 
agent the matter was presented to the 
Grand Jury with the above stated re- 
sult. 


“The defendants have all been re- 
leased under bond of $10,000 each. The 
case has been set for trial at Norfolk 
on February 9th. I have been informed 
by the attorneys representing the in- 
surance companies that a suit, or suits, 
have been instituted in New York by 
the owners of the schooner to recover 
insurance money. I do not think that 
the civil suit, or civil suits, ought to 
be brought to trial prior to the time 
of the trial of the criminal indictments 


National Benefit Is ' 
Not Now Entering U. S. 


BUT HOPES TO BEFORE LONG 





Diaz Says Company Contemplates Ex- 
panding in British Colonies; Gives 
Views on Conditions 

Maurice Diaz, chief underwriter for 
the National Benefit, of London, states 
in a letter to The Eastern Underwriter 
that his company is not at the moment 
contemplating entering the United 
States. It will be recalled that a few 
weeks ago an announcement appeared 
to the effect that the National Benejit 
was increasing its capital for the pur- 
pose of accumulating funds designed 
to be used in promoting the company’s 
policy of expansion into foreign terri- 
tory. Mr. Diaz then briefly gives his 
views on current marine insurance con- 
ditions in the letter which follows: 

“I was much obliged for your letter 
of the 10th November. In reply there- 
to, the National Benefit, at the moment 
is not entering the United States, until 
I am Satisfied that conditions in the 
U. S. from the marine insurance point 
of view, are such that justify the Na- 
tional Benefit putting up a deposit. By 
this, I mean to say that for a British 
company to enter the U. S. at this 
stage and to secure premium income 
on desirable risks and big enough to 
justify a deposit, is a difficult proposi- 
tion. 

“I realize it very much, and I never 
realized it so much as when I was in 
New York myself last year. 

“Marine insurance is under a cloud 
at the moment in the U. S. A, in 
England, and everywhere else, but I 
still have hopes that before very long, 
the National Benefit will enter the 
U. S..A. and with the co-operation of 
our friends, may develop a substantial 
business in that country. The arrange- 
ments that are contemplated are more 
in the direction of expanding in British 
colonies, 

“I am sorry that in response to your 
last paragraph, I cannot express an 
opinion that will savor of cheerfulness. 
Conditions in the marine market as 
already remarked, are very poor, and 
I for one am of the conviction that 
there will be no money in the business 
for at least another year or two. Mean- 
while the smaller companies are with- 
drawing or going into liquidation, and 
when trade re-opens, there should be 
a future for those companies which, 
according to Darwin’s theory, will have 
survived, but I do not think the time 
has come yet. In fact, it must be at 
least a year or two ahead of 1921.” 


MARYLAND GRAVEYARD FOUND 

Doubt as to the location of automo- 
biles reported stolen in Philadelphia 
and Baltimore, and they are disappear- 
ing at the rate of twenty daily in the 
first-named city, may be dispelled part- 
ly by the uncovering of several cars 
in an abandoned quarry near Slymar, 
Maryland. 





CAN BROKERS LEGALLY 
INSURE WITH LLOYDS? 
(Continued from page 26) 
the construction and interpretation of 
legal statutes to eliminate confusion. 

At the first hearing Mr. Griffin stated 
as follows the questions which he ua- 
derstood to be those which required 
interpretation: 

“As I understand the questions, I shall 
read the questions to which I am ad- 
dressing myself.. ‘I should, therefore, 
be glad to have you construe the various 
sections tc which I have referred and 
advise me as to whether it is legal 
for a licensed broker to place insurance 
for his clients with London Lloyds. 
And then elaborated by the following 
words, ‘or other unincorporated or in- 
corporated associations’ or, persons.’ 
Then the other question is, ‘I desire 
your opinion as to the legality of the 
practice of these persons, firms or cor- 
porations in attending to claims exist- 
ing under policies of non-admitted 
Lloyds or other non-admitted carriers, 
or in other ways attending to neces- 
sary details in. connection with the 
business of these insurance carriers, 
both where the compensation of the 
local representative is paid by the as- 
sured and where it is paid by the insur- 
ance carrier.’ Those are the two ques- 
tions that the Superintendent of Insu:- 
ance has asked me to answer.” 

The second question to which Mr. 
Phillips referred, that of the legality 
of persons here settling losses on 
Lloyd’s policies, was brought to the 
fore through complaints of certain as- 
sureds in New York who experienced 
difficulty securing payments on tHeir 
claims and who found recourse to the 
courts blocked by the absence of 
Lloyd’s in this territory. 

“IT want to present that question so 
we can have discussion as to that 
point, whether there should be any dis- 
tinction in the law,” the representative 
for the Insurance Department said. 
“There are numerous unincorporated 
associations in London known as Lon- 
don Lloyds, and there are also, I as- 
sume, incorporated insurance corpora- 
tions in London, all of which are not 
admitted to transact business in this 
state. Are you going to allow—taking 
the case ot marine insurance—marine 
insurance to be placed by brokers in 
this state with the unincorporated 
Lloyds associations but not with the 
incorporated non-admitted insurers? 
Why should there be any distinction 
between cne or the other?” 

“There should not be. We maintain 
that 1199 permits the marine insurance 
broker today to place marine insuranc2 
with a British corporation or French 
corporation notwithstanding the pro- 
visions of 49 or 50 or 1199 or any other 
section,” was the assertion of counsel 
for the brokers. 





EXCHANGE STOPS PAYMENTS 

Attributing its heavy losses in part 
to wide discrepancies in foreign ex- 
change rates the Internationale Assur- 
ance, of Copenhagen, has announced, 
according to reports, the stopping of 
payments under marine policies out- 
side of Denmark. 











GENERAL AGENTS WANTED 





Automobile Insurance 


INDEMNITY MUTUAL MARINE ASSUR- 
ANCE CO., LTD., OF LONDON, ENGLAND 


Organized 1824 


UNITED STATES LLOYDS, Inc., 
of NEW YORK, N. Y: 


Organized 1872 


APPLETON & COX, Inc., Attorney 


1-3 So. William St._ 


Incorporated 1918 


Incorporated 1886 ws 
THE TOKIO MARINE AND FIRE | 
INSURANCE CoO. j 
LTD., OF TOKIO, JAPAN 
(Marine Department) 
Incorporated 1879 
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Weeks Not Cheerful 
On Foreign Trade 


LABOR COSTS HINDER U. S&S. 


Admits Tariff Question Most Difficult 
to Solve; Asks Public to Refrain 
From Too Much Criticism 





Secretary of War Weeks, in address- 
ing last Thursday the Association of 
Life Insurance Presidents, requested 
the public to refrain from preliminary 
and hasty criticism of the attitude of 
Congress toward the tariff question. He 
frankly stated his inability to utter an 
optimistic word about the development 
of American foreign trade, implying as 
it does the use of American ships and 
American marine insurance. The two 
divergent policies of. allowing foreign 
countries ‘to pay their obligations by 
shipping goods freely to the United 
States and of yielding to the pressure 
of industrial interests to raise a tariff 
wall around this country must be har- 
monized through compromise, Secretary 
Weeks declared. In speaking on the 
subject of foreign trade he said: 

“We must enter into competition with 
the peoples of other countries, not only 
in our own markets but the markets 
abroad. While I want to say an opti- 
mistic word that business conditions 
are gradually righting themselves in 
the United States, that they are better 
than they were a month, two or three 
months ago, I cannot honestly utter an 
optimistic word about my belief in the 


prospects of developing our foreign 
trade. If the figures furnished me are 
correct, and I think they are relatively 
so, labor which costs a dollar in this 
country costs about fifty-five to sixty 


cents in Great Britain, thirty-five cents 
in France and Italy, not more than 
twenty to twenty-five cents in Japan, 
and probably not more than fifteen 
cents in Germany. There can be only 
one result from such a condition. Euro- 
pean countries are relatively impover- 
ished and their buying power is small. 
We have the gold of the world, and the 
only way they can pay us for whatever 
they buy is with their own products. If 
they buy anything, they must pay in 
merchandise, and they will in products 
produced so much cheaper than we are 
able to manufacture them that under 
present conditions it will mean very 
large importations, 

“Therefore, we come to a discussion 
of the essence of the. tariff question, 
which is one of the first important sub- 
jects with which the regular session of 
Congress must wrestle. It has always 
been difficult to enact a tariff bill satis- 
factory to any considerable part of the 
country or of our people. Of course 
the free trader does not want any tariff 
and the importer naturally wishes to 
buy in the cheapest market without any 
subsequent expenditures for duties. In 
addition, every interest desires protec- 
tion and is quite likely to press its de- 
mands to such an extent that inequality 
results. 

“We are no longer a debtor but a 
creditor nation, and we must accept the 
products of other countries in payment 
for the goods we sell them. If we do 
not do that they cannot buy from. us; 
so, in the final analysis, we must deter- 
mine whether it is.worth more to us 
to bring in the products of other peo- 
ples at the expense of lessening our 
own output or attempt to live within 
ourselves. Neither solution will be 
satisfactory to any large percentage of 
our people, and we should withhold 
criticism and give Congress as much 
latitude as possible in trying to solve 
this important question. If anyone 
thinks it is not difficult to solve, let 
him attempt to do it and see if he can 
reach a satisfactory solution. I can 
anticipate, as you can, the volume of 
criticism which will develop; whatever 
action is taken, all of which means that 
we could advise as widely as possible, 
if we have any advice worth giving, and 
avoid obstructive efforts to prevent a 
oageante solution of the tariff ques- 
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CASUALTY AND SURETY NEWS 





U.S. F. & G. To Do 
$5,000,000 in New York 


OAKLEY’S ESTIMATE OF YEAR 





Writes Article About Branch in This 
City for Company’s Home 
Office Bulletin 





Alonzo Gore Oakley, head of the 
United States F. & G., here has written 
an article about the New York branch 
in the Home Office paper of the com- 
pany. He says: 

In looking back to the end of 1897, 
when the. New York branch was or- 
ganized, the picture is different from 


that of today; then, a scant dozen em- 
ployes—of whom the writer was.one— 
now, nearly four hundred; the writings 
of the entire Company for 1897, $103,- 
000—in 1921, the metropolitan business 
alone will exceed $5,000,000. Then, 
much correspondence in long hand and 
a telephone service with two exten- 
sions—now, well over 3,000 incoming 
calls a day. 

Men of vision are rare in any organi- 
zation. It is simply a statement of 
fact that the early growth, prestige, and 
suecess of our New York branch was 
due to the foresight of President Bland. 
Greater New York came into existence 
on January 1, 1898, and he realized 
that it was necessary at the time of 
our entrance to the city to secure as 
our representative some one of power- 
ful influence in the affairs of the new 
city government. 

Andrew. Freedman, now. deceased, be- 
came and remained resident director 
for eight years. Through Mr. Freed- 
man’s association with our Company, 
he later became one of the leading 
men in the transportation and other 
large interests of the city. 

From the opening of the New York 
branch, its general management and 
direction were, up to the time of his 
death ten years ago, the work of that 
stalwart. man—big in brain, in body, 
and if possible largest of all in heart— 
the late Sylvester J. O’Sullivan. 

Our progress here has been made 
possible by the Company’s absolute de- 
votion to honesty and unswerving in- 
tegrity in all of its dealings with the 
public; by the invariable backing, help, 
and service that all the Home Office 
officials have constantly given; by the 
constant and very close personal touch, 
interest, and close oversight of the 
executive. Reflected from him has been 
a spirit of splendid co-operation 
throughout our local organization. By 
strong pulling together, we have been 
able to pull big loads to the top of 
our hill. 

In the quarter century literally scores 
of companies, once our competitors, 
have ceased to operate. They §fre- 
quently annoyed us by offering to do 
and doing things we could not, for our 
Company desired to continue in busi- 
ness. They make truly an eloquent 
illustration of the survival of the fit 
and that “Though the mills of God 
grind Slowly, yet they grind exceeding 
small.” 

The start of the new quarter of a 
century is a time of special celebration 
at New York, for on September 29th 
the Company took possession of its new 
building at the corner of William and 
Liberty Streets, in the heart of the 
insurance district, and directly oppo- 
site. to the monumental Federal Re- 
serve Bank. Like the explorer, we 
have: beneath our feet the assurance 
of the solid granite of the Company’s 
financial strength and solidity. Below 
us are those who ever follow in the 
trail of the leaders. 

It has always seemed to me that this 
Company has achieved success because 
itis different not’ alone in size but 


After Good Mercantile 
Open Stock Burglary 


TRAVELERS ADDRESS AGENTS 





Says Co-Insurance Feature Has Made 
Many Risks Desirable; Warns 
About Moral Hazard 





Heretofore, the Travelers has re: 
frained from active solicitation of Mer- 
cantile Open Stock Burglary risks be- 
cause for several years statistics of all 
companies have shown conclusively 
that the Open Stock business as a 
whole has been unprofitable. However, 
singe the Travelers has been using 
the Open Stock Co-Insurance policy, 
adopted by all companies in February, 
1921, it is convinced that while the 
line is still a dangerous one and re- 
quires. most careful selection, there is 
a noticeable improvement, due princi- 
pally to the increased average premium 
per policy, which in turn is due to the 
co-insurance requirement. 

However, the loss ratio is not yet low 
enough to permit the Company to 
waive any of its underwriting rules, 
but a careful analysis of the situation 
convinces it that so far as the policy 
form is concerned it has made a step in 
the right direction. 

“We are convinced that most of the 
better class of Open Stoek risks art 
not insured, and, therefore, if we active- 
ly solicit and secure more of the de- 
sirable risks the result will be to de- 
crease our loss ratio,” says the Com- 
pany. 

“We urge our field representatives to 
become more active in soliciting the 
higher class and more desirable Open 
Stock risks The first thing to be con- 
sidered is the moral hazard, which is 
the most important feature in all 
Open. Stock risks. The moral hazard 
is usually more questionable. on the 
storekeepers who do not carry a large 
stock. In every city and town there 
are storekeepers whose standing and 
reputation are such that the moral 
hazard is beyond question and the 
physical protection first class. They 
constitute the preferred risks that the 
Company desires to insure.” 





CONTRACTORS’ RESPONSIBILITY 

Definition of. the responsibility of in- 
dependent contractors and sub-contrac- 
tors in case of injury to an employee 
is the purpose of an amendment which 
will be submitted to the next New York 
state legislature. Cities, villages, and 
counties will be considered self-in- 
surers unless they make other arrange- 
ments, according to the public state- 
ment of state senator John Knight, 








in human spirit. John R. Bland cre- 
ated, put his mark upon, his spirit into, 
this Company, made it alive in more 
ways than one, and so inspired every 
man in it to throw off his coat, to 
work, to fight: So his armies have 
won their victories. 
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General Accident’s 
Remarkable Record 


HAS UNUSUALLY HIGH RESERVE 





Richardson’s Management Has Brought 
Big Change in Five Years; Busi- 
ness Growing Rapidly But 
Soundly 





A company whose assets have in- 
creased from $2,908,618 in 1915 to 
$8,500,000 in 1921 is deserving of par- 
ticular attention, especially if that 
company is in the casualty insurance 
business. With that thought in mind, 
a representative of The Eastern Un- 
derwriter interviewed Frederick Rich- 
ardson, the United States Manager of 
the General Accident Fire & Life As- 
surance Corporation at the United 
States branch office in Philadelphia. 

There was a time not so long ago, 
when the General Accident did not 
transact a very extensive business in 
this country, although it has been en- 
gaged in the general insurance business 
in the United States since 1899. But 
when Mr. Richardson came over from 
England in 1916 and took up the reigns 
of management in January of that year, 
there was a decided change in the 
General’s business. 

As an example of the change the 
following comparison is far from odi- 
ous: in 1915 the surplus was $500,824; 
at the present time it is around $1,- 
500,000, which. will be somewhat re- 
duced by a remittance to the home 
office. The expense ratio was 48.4 in 
1915; in 1920 it was an even 32. Inci- 
dentally this figure is almost the lowest 
of any casualty insurance company in 
this country. Another striking reduc- 
tion is illustrated by the following: in 
1915 the loss ratio (on the income and 
outgo basis) was 72.10; in 1920 it was 
48.8. And the interest earnings, which 
reflect business acumen, were $80,000 
in 1915 and will be $230,000 in 1921. 

Gives Credit to Associates 

When Mr. Richardson was discuss- 
ing this remarkable record of the 
United States branch of the General 
Accident, he, in his characteristic 
straightforward and sincere manner, 












FREDERICK RICHARDSON, United States Manager 
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paid tribute to his associates and the 
personnel of his agency force, saying 
that the success of the General can 
be directly attributed to the capable 
and efficient men who are members 
of his managerial staff and to the men 
in the field. In James F. Mitchell, the 
first assistant United States manager, 
Mr. Richardson has a man well-known 
in the casualty insurance world. Mr. 
Mitchell is in charge of the liability 
department and is a recognized author. 
ity in this line of insurance. He was 
formerly secretary of the Maryland 
Casualty Company. Thomas C. Moore, 
second assistant United States man- 





FREDERICK RICHARDSON 


ager, has supervision of the agency, 
burglary and aecounting departments. 
Before becoming active with the Gen- 
eral he had won an honored name in 
fire insurance and is still general man- 
ager and vice-president of the Potomac 
Fire Insurance Company, which is con- 
trolled by the General Accident. 

The General Accident has a remark- 
ably loyal agency force. It is repre 
sented in the principal cities through- 
out the country by some of the most 
aggressive and successful general 
agents in the United States. For ex- 
ample, the following well-known firms 
represent the Corporation in their re- 
spective cities: Meeker-Magner “o., 
Chicago; Kaler, Carney, Liffler & ©o., 
Boston; H. H. Neal & Co., Detroit: 
The Roberts Co., Milwaukee; Neale 
Phypers Co., Cleveland; Hinchmar & 
Wentz, San Francisco; Harry A. Koch 
Company; Omaha; Harry C. Mitchell, 
Brooklyn and the Bronx. 

The New York office is presided «ver 
by John H: Grady, who is rated as one 
of the best liability mem in this section 
of the country. Mr. Grady was former- 
ly: with the Massachusetts Bonding & 
Insurance Company. During the short 
time in| which he has been manezer 
of the-New York office there has been 
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a very noticeable change in the class 
of business handled through that office, 
and the volume of high class business 
has continually increased, even through 
the depression period. 


To Have New Home Office 


The corporation owns its building in 
Philadelphia, where it makes its head- 
quarters in this country. In 1911, under 
a former manager, the organization was 
moved to New York, One of the first 
acts of Mr. Richardson was to have it 
moved back to Philadelphia. Today the 
General Accident has quite outgrown 
its present quarters and leases the old 
home office of the Franklin Fire. It 
has aequired valuable property in Wal- 
nut street adjoining the General’s pres- 
ent building, and it has plans prepared 
for the construction of a greatly en- 
larged home office. 

The General Accident has paid over 
thirty millions of dollars in losses in 
the United States. There was a time 
when the fortunes of the United States 
branch suffered considerably, but the 
home office always came forward with 
the necessary funds to make good the 
losses. There is perhaps no similar 
example in the history of casualty in- 
surance in this country of a company 
which has so successfully overcome 
such immense difficulties as the Gen- 
eral has surmounted in the past few 
years. Today it must be gratifying to 
the officers and directors to know that 
their confidence in American business 
has been justified. It is well-known 
that the General is a world-wide cor- 
poration, and it is a tribute to its 
strength that it has been able to es- 
tablish itself firmly here and to take 
its proper place in the front rank of 
the companies transacting casualty in- 
surance in this country. It has been 
tried and not found wanting. Today 
its surplus in comparison with its lia- 
bilities is larger than that of most well- 
known casualty companies. 

This splendid .recora reflects credit 
on its United States manager, Freder- 
ick Richardson, who has accomplished 
so much in the short space of five years. 
The corporation’s business has expand- 
ed under his management, but it is the 
decided improvement in the class of 
business which it handles that stands 
out prominently in a review of the five 
years’ record. The General Accident 
is entered in nearly every State and 
writes accident and health, auto and 
teams property damage, burglary and 
theft, liability, workmen’s compensa- 
tion, and plate glass insurance. the last 
mentioned line having been added this 
fall. 

Mr. Richardson’s Career 


As a rule, when it can be said of a 
man that “he grew up in the insurance 
business” it usually happens that the 
man referred to entered the business as 
an office boy. The career of Frederick 
Richardson proves him to be no excep- 
tion to the rule, for he began in that 
capacity with the General Accident at 
its Liverpool office when he was but 
sixteen years of age. That was in 1893 
and the General Accident was then 
transacting business only in Great Brit- 
ain, the corporation being but eight 
oe old, having been organized in 
885. 

F. Norie-Miller was general manager 
when Mr. Richardson joined the cor- 
poration. Mr. Norie-Miller, who is now 
in his thirty-seventh year as general 
Manager, has built up the General Ac- 
cident from its earliest beginnings and 
is one of the most able and remarkable 
men in world insurance. In 1893, when 
Mr. Richardson assumed his duties as 


‘ office boy in the Liverpool office of the 


General Accident, the income was about 
$100,000. Today the income of the 
United States Branch alone is nearly 
eight and a half million. 

One might have given to Mr. Richard- 
s0n, in 1893, the title of assistant branch 
Manager, as the branch manager had 
only one assistant then—the office boy. 
The business grew rapidly, and in 1898 
Young Richardson was transferred to 


= London office to take the position 


of chief clerk. A year later he left the 
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General to become the accident man- 
ager of the Credit-Guarantee Corpora- 
tion, which is now largely developed 
and known as the British Dominions, 
He followed Mr. A. W. Wamsley, who 
had just gone to the Royal Exchange 
Assurance to form their Casualty De- 
partment. Casualty men will recall 
that Mr. Wamsley was at the White 
Sulphur Convention last year, where he 
was introduced to the convention by 
Mr. Richardson. 


In Australia Four Years 


The Colonial Mutual Fire Insurance 
Company, a stock company in spite of 
its name, called Richardson to Australia 
in 1901 to manage its accident depart- 
ment. Jacques Martin, who was the 
founder of the Colonial Mutual Life 
Insurance Company, formed this com- 
pany. In 1904 Mr. Richardson returned 
to England and became secretary of 
the Law Fidelity Company, one of the 
General’s subsidiaries. In addition to 
his duties as secretary, he also acted 
as manager of the Law Courts Branch 

£ the General and claims manager for 
the home counties. 


Before coming to this country to take 
the position of United States manager, 
he was- assistant London manager, be- 
ing associated with R. Y. Sketch, now 
general manager of the Phoenix and 
Norwich Union. 

Mr. Richardson has always been in- 
terested in educational matters, having 
lectured on Workmen’s Compensation 
insurance to the Insurance Society of 
Victoria, Australia, as far back as 1902. 
He was formerly on the Council of the 
Insurance Institute of London and was 
a member of the Medico-Legal Society 
of Great Britain. It is well-known that 
he has taken much interest in the In- 
surance Institute of America, and has 
been its president since 1918, 

Mr. Richardson is an honorary mem- 
ber of the Insurance Society of Hart- 
ford. this honor. which he prizes very 
much, having been granted to him in 
1916, after lecturing before the Society 
on the Compensation Systems of 
Europe. 

The present casualty courses of the 
Insurance Institute of America were 
drawn up by him. These courses are 
being given by the Insurance Societies 
of New York. Boston, Philadelphia and 
Chicago. 


Mutuals Made 50 P. C. 
Compensation Gain 


ANNUAL MEETING LAST WEEK 





Claim Credit for Repeal of Federal 
Insurance Premium Tax; Old 
Officers Re-Elected 





By HERMAN L. EKERN 


The Eastern Underwriter this week 
asked Herman L. Ekern, counsel for the 
mutuals, to write for this paper a report 
of the Hotel Astor convention last week 
of the National Association of Mutual 
Casualty Companies, in order that the 
point of view of the mutuals might be 
correctly given the insurance fraternity. 
His article follows: 


The activities of the mutual insur- 
ance companies in securing proper ad- 
justment of rates to the hazards, in 
promoting safety work, in establishing 
and maintaining sound insurance prin- 
ciples, and in dealing with taxation 
matters, was much in evidence during 
insurance week at the Hotel Astor. 
The annual meeting of the National 
Association of Mutual Casualty Com- 
panies was held at the Hotel Astor on 
Tuesday, December 6th. Nearly all 
the company members were repre- 
sented. 


The report of President Fitzsimmons 
of Detroit, showed that in 1920 the 
mutual companies wrote $40,197,395.00 
of workmen’s compensation premiums, 
an increase of nearly 50% over the 
amount of premiums reported by these 
companies for 1919. The increase for 
the stock companies during the same 
period was about 18%. In addition 
these mutual companies wrote more 
than $8,000,000.00 in automobile pre- 
miums. These mutual companies also 
write other lines of casualty insurance. 
President Fitzsimmons commented on 
the great benefits resulting from con- 
ferences of the accountants, claim ad- 
justers and safety engineers of the 
companies which had been held during 
the year. He also commented on the 
organization of independent state rat- 
ing bureaus during the year in Georgia 
end Minnesota, and the desirability of 
the organization of independent rating 
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bureaus in other states. The Presi- 
dent also commented on the excellent 
service rendered by James S. Kemper 
as a Director in the United States 
Chamber of Commerce and on the ad- 
vantage to the Chamber and to the 
public of having a mutual insurance 
man on the Directorate. 


Rates 


General Manager E. S. Cogswell re- 
ported upon the work of the New York 
office and particularly on the work re- 
lating to workmen’s compensation rates. 
He said that as a result of this work 
done through the National Council on 
Workmen’s Compensation Insurance, 
the rates were all the time being made 
more fair and equitable to the policy- 
holders. He stated that the work of 
the National Council commanded the 
respect and support of the public au- 
thorities in all the states. 


The General Manager also presented 
the report of the engineering commit- 
tee. Work is in progress on a safety 
code for floor openings for which the 
mutual association is sponsor and on 
a textile safety code for which the 
mutual association is joint sponsor with 
the National Safety Council. It also 
appeared that the association had ap- 
pointed representatives to assist in the 
preparation of twelve other safety 
codes. 

Taxation 


The Counsel, Herman L. Ekern, stated 
that the united action of the mutual 
companies through their National As- 
sociation had resulted in the repeal of 
the Federal Insurance Premium Tax, 
thus benefiting all policyholders, both 
mutual and stock. This change was 
made possible through the action of 
the House of Representatives in adopt- 
ing the suggestion of the mutual com- 
panies that all insurance companies 
should be taxed upon investment in- 
come in lieu of other taxes. He stated 
that the attitude of the stock company 
organizations favored a retention of the 
premium taxes in lieu of all other taxes 
on the fire and casualty companies. 
The tax on investment income was not 
adopted as to the fire and casualty 
companies because of the objection of 
the stock companies before the Senate 
resulting in the adoption of a new 
plan of taxation for the stock com- 
panies and in leaving the mutual com- 
panies subject to the income tax as 
theretofore in force. 


Those Present 


Among the members present at the 
meeting were the following: 


G. E. Hardy, Manager, Allied Mutuals 
Liability Insurance Company; H. L. 
Geisler, Secretary, Builders’ Ltd. Mu- 


tual Liab. Insurance Company; J. A. 
Gunn, President, Employers - Mutual 
Casualty Association of Iowa; J. M. 


Bessey, General Manager, Employers 
Mutual Insurance Company of N. Y.; 
J. L. Brogan, Vice-President, Exchange 
Mutual Indemnity Insurance Company; 
J. W. Bond, General Manager, Federal 
Mutual Liability Insurance Company; 
W. M. Burch, Secretary, Federal Mutual 
Liability Insurance Company; A. A. 
Michaud, General Manager, Gopher 
Mutual Casualty Company; P. J. Jacobs, 
Secretary, Hardware Mutual Casualty 
Company; C. N. Jacobs, Asst. Secretary, 
Hardware Mutual Casualty Company; 
D. Ray Higgins, Secretary, Indiana 
Liberty Mutual Insurance Company; J. 
C. Adderly, President, Integrity Mutual 
Casualty Company; R. Lord, President, 
Iowa Mutual Liability Insurance Com- 
pany; M. E. Preisch, President, Lum- 
ber Mutual Casualty Insurance Com- 
pany; T. H. Silver, Manager, Lumber 
Mutual Casualty Insurance Company; 
J. S. Kemper, President, Lumbermen’s 
Mutual Casualty Company; J. R. Young, 
President, Merchants’ Mutual Automo- 
bile Liability Ins. Co.; O. B. Augspurger, 
Counsel, Merchants’ Mutual Automobile 
Liability Ins. Co.; P. Fitzsim- 
mons, President, Michigan Mutual Lia- 
bility Company; J. A. Collins, Secrea- 
tary. Mutual Boiler Insurance Compan” 
of Boston; A. J. Rosemund, Manager, 
Mutual Casualty Insurance Company: 
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C. M. Hansen, General Manager, Penn- 
sylvania Bituminous Mutual Associa- 
tion; G. L. Mallery, Vice-President, 
Security Mutual Casualty Company; R. 
M. Ferguson, Megr., Eastern Dept., Se- 
curity Mutual Casualty Company; W. 
B. Todd, Field Superintendent, Texas 
Employers’ Insurance Association; J. 
L. Train, General Manager, Utica Mu- 
tual Insurance Company; C. E. Morri- 
son, General Manager, Utilities Mutual 
Insurance Company. 
Re-elect Old Officers 

The present officers were re-elected 
as follows: 

President, P. W. A. Fitzsimmons, 
Detroit; First Vice-President, C. E. 
Morrison, New York; Second Vice- 
President, J. A. Gunn, Des Moines; 
Third Vice-President, P. J. Jacobs, 
Stevens Point. 

The following members were elected 
to serve for a term of two years on 
the Governing Board: James S. Kem- 
per, Chicago; C. E. Morrison, New 
York; John L. Train, Utica; W. M. 
Burch, Boston. 

On Tuesday evening the members of 
the Association were entertained at 
dinner at the Hotel Astor by a com- 
mittee of New York companies con- 
sisting of Vice-President C. E. Morri- 
son, Utilities Mutual; General Manager 


John M. Bessey, Employers Mutual; 
General Manager George E. Hardy, 
Allied Mutuals Liability; Manager 
Thomas H. Silver, Lumber Mutual 
Casualty; and Manager A. J. Rose- 
‘mund, Mutual Casualty. Mr. Hardy 


was very successful in his capacity as 
Toastmaster. A gold watch was pre- 
sented to George L. Mallery, vice-presi- 
dent of the Security Mutual Casualty, 
Chicago, ‘in recognition of his services 
as President during 1919 and 1920. The 
presentation speech was made by J. ©. 
Adderly, of the Integrity Mutual Cas- 
ualty Company of Chicago. 

The Governing Board of the Associa- 
tion re-elected Mr. W. M. Burch, of the 
Federal Mutual Liability Insurance 
Company of Boston, as Treasurer of 








Commissioners Draw Big Crowds 


(Continued from page 15) 


considerable hardship on them if the 
bill were passed, for they could not 
require their agents to put in all of 
their time. He opposes it on the 
ground that it tends to create a mon- 
opoly and believes that the safety of 
companies depends upon the selection 
of their own agents. The Mutuals in 
his State, by employing these part- 
time agents, are enabled to write busi- 
ness at $1.84 per $1,000, or less than 
half of the Board rate. 

Another to oppose, in strong terms, 
the endorsement of the agents qualifi- 
cation bill, was Deputy Commissioner 
White of West Virginia. He stated, 
in emphatic tones, that West Virginia 
was unalterably opposed to the pas- 
sage of such a bill. One business rea- 
son being that his State is not in a 
position to carry out such elaborate 
plans as the bill would enforce. His 
department couldn’t possibly investi- 
gate the qualifications of all the agents 
because it is too limited to handle 
such a task. 

He stated, furthermore, that the 
agents’ belong to the company and, 
therefore, it is not up to the State 
nor the associations to select the 
agents. Mr. White believes that trust- 
worthiness and honesty do not depend 
upon any agents qualification bill or 
questionnaire.. He does, of course, be- 
lieve that the agent should have the 
highest of qualifications but he does 
not want the State to be too closely 
tied up with the question of qualifica- 
tions. It anpears to him, he said, that 
the successful agents, who probably 











the Association. Treasurer Burch an- 
nounced the reappointment of F. E. 
Buckley of the New York office as :s- 
sistant treasurer. E. S. Cogswell was 
re-elected general manager of the as- 
sociation and was also elected to serve 
as secretary during the coming year. 


began as part-timers themselves, are 
the ones who are looking ior a mon- 
opoly in this field. 

When Mr. White finished his spirited 
speech, President Donaldson asked him 
if he had read the agents qualification 
bill which the Convention was asked 
to consider. Mr. White admitted that 
he had not seen the draft of this bill, 
but had read the one which the Com- 
missioners had submitted to them at 
the Louisville convention, whereupon 
Mr. Donaldson said that the bill now 
before the Convention was a draft 
which was very much different from 
the original, and for one change, it 
did not contain any reference to the 
part-time man. This closed the dis- 
cussion and it was decided to let the 
question go over until another meeting. 

Examiners Condemned 

The committee on examinations, with 
Commissioner Savage of Kansas as 
chairman, reported a strong resolution 
condemning the work of some exam- 
iners, especially those in his section 
of the country. He stated that ex- 
aminations by some States which em- 
ployed examiners who did not devote 
their entire services to insurance de- 
partment examinations had. been of 
such a nature as to lower the high 
standard set up by State department 
examinations. Moreover, it is a big 
expense to the companies in his State 
to share the cost of employing outside 
examiners, who charge unusually high 
rates, in various State examinations. 

The general opinion of the Conven- 
tion was that the Commissioners 
should have the privilege of selecting 
examiner who is to examine any of his 
companies in other States; consequent- 
ly the resolution presented by Com- 
missioner Savage was considered a 
little too limited. Commissioner Hobbs 
of Massachusetts read a substitute reso- 
lution, and the Convention endorsed it. 


The Hobbs resolution reads as follows: 

“In the making of official examina. 
tions of companies not incorporated or 
organized in the State making the ex. 
amination, the insurance departments 
should in general employ only exam- 
iners permanently attached to the de. 
partment or to other insurance depart- 
ments. If it appears necessary to re- 
tain expert assistance from outside the 
department, a department should, as a 
matter of comity, submit the appoint- 
ment to the insurance department of 
the State in which the company is in- 
corporated or organized and obtain its 
approval.” 





WARREN GRIFFITH TO RETIRE 





Supt. of Agents for Continental Casuaity 
Will Move to California; Tuch- 
breiter and Neckerman Successors 





Vice-President Behrens of the Conti 
nental Casualty Company of Chicazo 
announces that Warren Griffith, who 
has been superintendent of agents for 
the company during the past five years, 
is expected to retire early in 1922. Mr. 
Griffith is planning to live in California, 
his move there being made necessary 
by the serious illness of Mrs. Griffith, 
whose doctors have advised her living 
in the southern California climate. 

Mr. Griffith’s position will probably 
be filled by two men, one having special 
supervision over the liability and com- 
pensation departments, and the other 
over the accident and health depart- 
ments. Roy Tuchbreiter, who has been 
assistant superintendent of agents, will 
be promoted to superintendent of 
agents having special charge of the 
liability and compensation work. R. J. 
Neckerman, of Madison, Wis., will be- 
come superintendent of agents having 
charge of the accident and health de- 
partments. Mr. Neckerman is _ the 
president of the Neckerman agency of 
Madison, general agents for the Conti- 
nental Casualty. 
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of Good Casualty Insurance 


UNITED STATES BRANCH 
134 South La Salle Street 


F. W. LAWSON, General Manager 


is not a name that has 
been “applied” to the London Guarantee & Accident. It 
is a name well earned in more than fifty years of close 


Under London 
Guarantee Control 


INCORPORATED 1860 


UNITED 
FIREMEN’S INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA 


Over sixty years of public service faithfully performed | 
have established the United Firemen’s as an institution | 
of utmost dependability. An old reliable company writing 
Fire, Tornado and Automobile Insurance. 





HOME OFFICE 
430 Walnut Street 
PHILADELPHIA 


F. W. LAWSON, President | 
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Subpoena Turner 

George E. Turner, counsel of the Cas- 
ualty Information Clearing House, re- 
ceived a little shock at the Hotel Astor 
last week when he approached the desk 
to ask the clerk for a message, and was 
handed a subpoena from a representa- 
tive of the Lockwood Committee. 

* ~ *” 
One Man Not Invited Upstairs 


Among the Astor lobby standees dur- 
ing the conventions of last week was 
William Otis Badger, of the Lockwood 
Committee counsel. None of the insur- 
ance men present invited him to a room 
in ‘the hotel to have a drink, a slight 
which was forgiven fh view of various 
circumstances. 

* cm * 
Advised to Replace Policies With Stock 
Companies 

Subscribers of the Cotton Seed Oil 
Millers Insurance Bureau, of Dallas, 
Texas, have received this letter from 
Manager Jalonick: 

Heavy losses on gins and oil mills 
during the past eighteen months, with 
no compensating advance in rates, and 
other unsatisfactory conditions, make it 
imperative that the bureau shall dis- 
continue writing business from this 
date and also cancel its outstanding 
liability. 

I regret exceedingly the necessity 
that prompts this action, but if an un- 
impaired record for sixteen years for 
paying losses promptly and in cash 
without discount is to be maintained by 
the bureau, subscribers must be pre- 
pared to stand a sharp increase in rates 
which many may decline to pay. 

Under the circumstances, I think it 
proper to suggest that you arrange im- 
mediately to replace the bureau’s poli- 
cies with contracts of stock companies 
which the local agents in your town are 
prepared to write for you. 

Please send in all bureau policies for 
cancellation as of November 11, 1921. 
Check for the unearned premiums will 
be mailed to you. 

s: * & 

Neckerman Made Superintendent 

R. J. Neckerman, president of the 
Neckerman Insurance Agency of Madi- 
son, Wisconsin, has been appointed 
superintendent of agencies for the Con- 
tinental Casualty of Chicago. Mr. 
Neckerman will assume his new duties 
in Chicago very shortly. 





COMPANY ELECTS OFFICERS 





Organization of Northwestern Casualty 
& Surety Progressing; Capital Stock 
and Surplus Nearly Subscribed 





The Northwestern Casualty & Surety 
Company of Milwaukee expects to be 
ready for business by the first of Feb- 
tuary. C. H. Franklin, of: New York, 
was appointed manager of the casualty 
department a short time ago, and the 
company will soon announce the ap- 
Dointment of a surety. department 
manager. 

The board of directors has announced 
the election of the following officers: 
Herman Fehr, president and chairman 
of the board of directors; Carl A. John- 
son, of Madison, Wis., vice-president: 
E. M. McMahon, of Milwaukee, vice- 
President; Howard Greene, secretary: 
Stephen J. McMahon, general counsel; 
William A. Fricke, insurance counsel: 
B.A. Reddeman, treasurer. 


- 







100 Word Autobiography 
Recently Albert W. Whitney, of the 
Bureau, was asked to write a 100 word 


autobiography of himself. He said: 

“The only facts that I can remember 
are as follows: graduate Beloit College, 
sometime fellow at Chicago University 
and once upon a time instructor in 
mathematics at the Universities of Ne- 
braska and Michigan, once upon a time 
associate professor of mathematics and 
insurance at the University of Cali- 
fornia, actuary for the New York State 
Investigation of Fire Insurance in 1910 
and 1911, actuary of the California In- 
dustrial Commission, 1912, associate 
actuary of the New York Insurance De- 
partment, 1913, at present General Man- 
ager of the National Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Service Bureau. 

“IT am very much pleased to find that 
I have not been anything that takes 
more than about fifty words to de- 
scribe. I should be pleased if you could 
cut this down to about twenty.” 





WETZEL SUCCEEDS MARTIN 





New Manager for Liability and Com- 
pensation Departments of U. S. 
F. & G. in New York 





George G. Wetzel, formerly with W. 
L. Perrin & Son, has been appointed 
head of the liability and compensation 
departments of the United States Fidel- 
ity & Guaranty Company’s New York 
office. Mr. Wetzel was manager of 
the ‘casualty department of W. L. Per- 
rin & Son, general agents for the Con- 
tinental Casualty Company in Greater 
New York, and succeeds Stanley G. 
Martin, who resigned from the United 
States Fidelity & Guaranty to become 
superintendent of:the underwriting de- 
partment of the Zurich General Acci- 
dent & Liability Company at the head 
United States office in Chicago. 

Mr. Wetzel is well known in casualty 
insurance circles and is regarded as 
an experienced liability and compensa- 
tion underwriter. He began his insur- 
ance career with the Ocean Accident 
& Guarantee and was superintendent 
of the liability department of the Aetna 
Life in its New York office for six years. 
He left the Aetna and became head of 
the liability department of the Massa- 
chusetts Bonding in the New York 
office, where he remained for nine 
years. 





25 Years’ Achievements 


The quarter of a century achieve- 
ments of the United States F. & G. are 
sized up as follows by the Company: 
Resources August 1, 1896....- $250,000 
Resources August 1, 1921... .$33,600,000 

Premium writings at the rate of 
$28,000,000 per annum. 

Invested assets—bonds and stocks, 
real estate, secured loans, $24,000,000. 

Reserves for the protection of policy- 
holders, $23.600,000. 

Capital, $4,500,000. 

Surplus, $5,400,000. 

1,779 stockholders. 

Annual dividends 
holders, $720,000. 

1,017 employes at Home Office. 

The largest surety-casualty insurance 
corporation in the world. 


paid to stock- 





BOND: RULING 


The Internal Revenue Commissioner 
has just sent a notice to companies 
writing internal revenue bonds that his 
department would not issue a forfeiture 
bond at the present time. . 


Be 
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Metropolitan Agent 
Automobile Dept. 
The Home Insurance Co., New York 


59-61 Maiden Lane 
Phone: John 1363 
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RELIABLE AND ENERGETIC AGENTS WANTED 


47 CEDAR STREET | 


S. Wm. Burton, Sec’y 
Albert H. Lahy, Asst. Sec’y 











Telephone :—John 5880 


MOTOR CAR MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
MOTOR CAR MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY 
50-56 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


We write full coverage automobile insurance at 20% less than 
the conference rates. 


Business written only through brokers 


We are open for agencies in New York and Pennsylvania 
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Georgia Casualty Company 
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Surplus and Reserves to Policyholders Over Two Million Dollars 
HOME OFFICE: MACON, GEORGIA 
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INSURED SAVINGS 
CAUSE FOR DISCUSSION 
(Continued from page 3) 
Can You Make Your Monthly Deposits 
by Mail? , 

Yes, should you desire to make de- 
posits in this manner, you may do so 
with currency when sent by registered 
mail, check, postal money order, or 
express money order. 

In all cases the book must accom- 
pany the deposit, and will be mailed 
back to you. 

Now is Your Opportunity to Become 
Really Independent 


You save a small amount monthly 
knowing you are going to get it back 
plus a splendid profit. You know that 
the plan is absolutely sound and that 
you cannot lose. 

In presenting this plan we do so 
in the belief that the people want a 
definitely marked, easily kept, road to 
financial success. Come to the Bank 
for information today. An officer of 


the Bank will be glad to answer your 
questions and talk with you about this 
new plan. We welcome you to the new 
Department of our Bank. 

Southwark National Bank and Trav- 
elers Insurance Company representa- 
tives will handle all insurance and othe 
details. 

It is yours to decide what you shall 
have ten years from now. 

Ask us for further information. TO- 
DAY IS THE TIME TO JOIN. 





WHERE WILL YOU BE AT 65? 


U. S. Government records show that 
of every 100 healthy men 25 years old 
—when at age 65: 36 will be dead: 
1 will be rich;, 4 will be fairly well to 
do; 5 will be working for a living; 54 
will be dependent on friends, relatives 
or charity. 





$3,000,000 IN CLAIMS 
The receiver of the American Bond- 
ing & Casualty Company of Sioux City 
states that more than $3,000,000 in 
claims have been filed against the de- 
funct company. The majority of the 
claims are for unearned premiums. 
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